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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘* Spliere, London." 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS, sent in by any contributor 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The B&litor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting-places, or of apything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse-‘interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with whe ic not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph subinit-ed or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. B 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 

“THE 2A TLER 2? 

‘ AT HOME 
Twelve months - - : - ~ £1 8s, ad. 
Six months - - - - sine KAS ARCs 
Three months” - - - - - 7s. 1d, 

ABROAD 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time. irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


HE RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as tollows :~ Anywhere 

in th» United Kingdom, jd. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 

be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, b t:ken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all co) ie before forwarding. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 
FOR EVERY LOVER OF SPORT. 


Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY 
will publish, in Fortnightly Parts, price 
7d. net 


THE SPORTS OF 
THE WORLD 


EDITED BY 


Fee GvAELALO; FE: R:G-SihZ:5; 


Written by Leading Authorities and Profusely 
Illustrated from Original Drawings and 
Reproductions from Special Photographs. 


Part I. ready Oct. 27. 


a HE SPORTS OF THE WORLD” will 
be the best popular work of its kind 
ever presented to the public. It will provide 
a vivid narrative of Sport in its various 
branches, profusely illustrated by original 
drawings and photographic reproductions. 


Whilst fully popular in the best sense, ‘‘ The 
Sports of the World’ will have the immense 
advantage of being written by men of un- 
questioned authority. The perusal of this 
work, in which are gathered articles from all 
parts of the world on the sports and pastimes 
of the Briton, the American, and the foreigner, 
cannot fail to provide enjoyment for the 
‘vast number of those who enjoy Sport in all 
quarters of the Empire, and in many of the 
world's most sporting regions outside its 
boundaries, 


From all parts of the world photographs 
of the subjects under notice have already been 
secured. 


In addition to this, however, a staft of 
Artists will provide pictures of Sport where 
-these will better serve the purpose than the 
productions of the camera 


Orders for Part I. of ‘‘ Sports of the World’’ 

are now received by all Booksellers. Part I. 

contains a handsome Rembrandt Photogravure 

Plate as Frontispiece.- An Illustrated Prospectus 
will be sent on application. 


So 


“CGASSELES &1 CO. vitd: 
La Belle Sauvage, London ; 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE SUPPLEMENT 


THE SPHERE 
arate 18, 1902, 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 


Office: GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing 

Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. Every Evening 

at 7.45, THE BEST OF FRIENDS, by Cccil 

Raleigh, produced byArthur Collins. Mrs. JOHN WOOD 

and powerful company. Matinces every Wednesday and 
Saturday at 1.45. Box Office now open, 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
Every Evening at 8 punctually, a New Roman‘ic 
Play, by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 


IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2. 


Box Office, 10 to to. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


OMEDY THEATRE —Under the management 
of Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
EVERY EVENING, at 9 o'clock, a New Comedy in 
Three Acts, 


THE WISDOM OF FOLLY. 
By Cosmo Hamitton. 
Preceded at 8.15, by a Play in One Act, 
THE IRON OUKE (by Wacrer. Fritn). 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3 o'clock. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE (Oxford Street). 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, Mr. Bert Coote presents 
THE FATAL WEDDING. 
AGENUINE SUCCESS. WEDNESDAY MATS. 2.30. 
Box office open 10 to 10, No FEEs. 
One minute from Oxford Circus Tube Station. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS, QUEEN’S HALL. 
Nightly at 8, till November 7. 
Queen's Hall Orci.estra. Couductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop, 
Tickets, 5s., 3S., 28s. Promenade, ts. 
4 Ropert NEwMAN, Manager. 


GUILD OF HANDICRAFT. 


AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION 


Of the Work of the Guild of Handicraft is 
NOW OPEN at 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 
37, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


The Exhibition consists of— 

DRAWINGS, SKETCHES, DESIGNS, GOLD AND 
SILVER WORK, JEWELLERY, 
FURNITURE, PIANOS, PRINTED BOOKS, 
ENAMELS, &c., 


And the work of the following, among others, will be 
represented : 
C. R. ASHBEE, WILLIAM STRANG, 
REGINALD SAVAGE, C. R. BAKER, 
GEO. THOMPSON, MISS EDITH HARWOOD, 
MISS ANNA KINGSFORD, &c. 


NOW OPEN. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 
37, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES lt. IU, Il, 1¥. and VY. of 


TeHrE eA EEsR: 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page to Vol. V.is now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from— 


Tue Tarver OFFICE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 


INO} GD) isa OS ok Ca: 


THE TATLER 


is now the 


BEST ILLUSTRATED 
JOURNAL OF SPORT. 


Every Wednesday. Price Sixpence. 


VOLS. I.—X. of 
THES SP eAEIRIE. 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6. 
Vols. II.—X. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. is now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from— 


Tue SPHERE OFFICE, 
Great New Street, London, E.C 
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Hour. 


‘Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Stecle. 
Two Interesting Announcements.—I am able to make 
two particularly interesting announcements this week. The first is 


our new Motor Car Competition, full details of 
which will be found on page 87, In case any 
competitor may have difficulty in finding the 
coupon which is to accompany the soltstions I 
may explain that it will be found on the fast 
page of advertisements in the paper each week; 
that is to say, the page facing the inside of the 
back cover. The other interesting announc-- 
ment is the full list of winners in the Mono- 
gram Competition, This list appears on page 
122. It will be seen that in the final com- 
petition only one reader, Mr. Frank Southey 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has successfully un- 
ravelled all the monograms, 


Sister Cities of the North.—There is a 
strange jealousy between Sheffield and Leeds, 
which are not only sister cities but in a sense 
are corporate twins. Both received their 
charters the same day, and ever since they 
have been squabbling as to which is entitled 
to wear the scarlet thread. Leeds taunts 
Sheffield with its size and Sheffield rallies 
Leeds on its somnolence. . It was a Leeds man 
who said that of his three best friends one was 
on earth, one in heaven, and the other in 
Sheffield ; and it was a Sheffield blade who 
retorted that of his two chums one was living 
and the other in Leeds. Leeds says Sheffield 


does not know enough to remove its hat at a funeral; Sheffield 
replies that its rival’s coroners are overworked because Leeds is 
too slow to get out of the way of the hearse. 
Sheffield hears its pantomime jokes one season and appreciates 


them the next ; but Sheffield 
squares the account with 
the story of the long-distance 
walker who lost the race 
because his feet went to 
sleep in Leeds - 


An Unlucky Cyclist.— ~ 
Mr. Horace Plunkett, who 
met with a bad accident 
while cycling in Dublin last 
week, is one of the most 
unlucky of cyclists. A few 
years ago he fell from his 
bicycle and injured himself 
so severely that he was in 
hospital for a couple of 
months, and hardly had he 
recovered from that injury 
when he fractured his “leg 
owing to a side-slip on the 
heights of Notting Hill. 
Mr. Plunkett must be a 
man of immense pluck to 


A Canteen aenin 


Leeds declares 


actually on fighting terms, and a greatly-feared foeman, too, with the 
tyrannical bureaucracy of the Czar of all the Russias, for at Christ- 


THE KING'S COACH 


church dwells one, Tchertkoff, friend of Tolstoy, a stern and fearless 
Russian reformer. He has got together around him a considerable 


Which will be used by his Majesty on his visit to the City, October 25 


Salmon 


NINCHESTER COLLEGE 


»rial gateway to be erected to Wykhamists 
»uth African War 


> 


»5 


settlement of men implacable. Here are Russians of high birth, 
professors of note, medical men, students, journalists, and what not 
—men who have made a fight for freedom in their own land and 
have been worsted—many of whom have+known the horrors of 


Siberia) and have been 
weighted by the fetters of the 
terrible penal prisons. A 
truly thrilling assemblage. 


A Correction.—The fol- 
lowing letter has been sent to 
me by a representative of 
the Cunard company :— 


I wish to draw your attention to a 
rather serious misstatement on page 
47 of THe Tatrer. The Cunard 
family has never ceased to be con- 
nected with the line. Sir Samuel 
Cunard’s second son, our present 
Mr. William Cunard, is still con- 
nected with it, and his son, Mr. E. 
H. Cunard, is at present a director, 
having succeeded Mr. William Cu- 
nard two years ago. 


Red Diamonds. — The 
popular impression is that 
diamonds have, like water, 
no colour of their own, but 
this is not correct. The black 
diamond, is not altogether 
uncommon, and though ‘ex- 
tremely rare dark blue and 
rose-coloured diamonds are 
occasionally found. But the 
most. beautiful and valuable 
of all precious stones is the 
red diamond. In colour it is 
somewhat like the ruby, but 
of a far softer and more 
delicate red. 


THE TALE BE 


An Expensive Sheep. — Many people 
make it a rule to retain any stray dog or 
cat or, indeed, any stray animal that may 
come to them. In France this is a dan- 
gerous thing todo. Some time ago a farmer 
living at Lozére near Paris took in a sheep that had strayed on to his 
land, and in due course branded the sheep with his initials. Later 
on the real owner of the stray sheep turned up and demanded the 
animal back. The farmer who had adopted the sheep as his own 
stoutly refused to comply with this 
request. Then trouble ensued. The 
owner of the lost sheep was a 
tenacious and persevering man and 
he went to law over the matter. He 
fought the matter out in three different 
law courts and eventually won his 
case. He got hissheep 
back and the other 
farmer had to pay a 
bill of costs amounting 
to £700. 

Roach Fishing.— 
The height of the most 
popular fishing season 
is; at hand: The 
wealthy salmon fisher 
who clad in faultlessly- 
cut breeches whips a 
deep, dark, swirling 
pool in the highlands 
enjoys not his sport 
one jot more than the 
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The Queen and China.—The Queen is 
very fond of old china and is really very 
skilled in the various styles, marks, and glazes 
which differentiate one piece from another. 
The crown possesses very valuable china— 
Sévres, Dresden, Chelsea, and Crown Derby. The Sévres ware is 
especially valuable. It includes a pair of ‘‘royal blue” jardiniéres, a 
copy of the famous masted vessel in royal blue, a plate in ‘ partridge- 
eye” blue adorned with Cupid and doves, and a set of Rose du 
Barri vases which are absolutely 
priceless. There are whole cabi- 
nets full of apple-green and _ tur- 
quoise-blue ware. One specially 
fine collection of “bleu du roi” 
was made for Louis XVI, but 
the Revolution intervened, and 
eventually it was purchased by 
George IV. and bequeathed by 
him to the Crown. 


A Romance of the 
Peerage. — Lord Kit- 
chener’s visit to Lord 
FitzHardinge reminds 
one of the great case 
which so long occupied 
the House of Lords. 
The sth Earl of 
Berkeley married a 
butcher’s daughter, 
Mary Cole, but the 
question was whether 
he married her in 


London: angler who, 1785 or 1796. The 
biding his ‘soul in THE FIRST PRIZE IN OUR NEW COMPETITION first marriage (if it were 
patience, takes his seat A 6 h.p. De Dion Bouton motor car built specially for ‘‘The Tatler” one) could not be 


on an upturned box 

by the most convenient river and fishes for roach with his homely 
willow rod. On a Saturday afternoon hundreds and hundreds of 
sportsmen may now be seen going out of town to enjoy their 
favourite pastime. The bait used is simply fresh bread kneaded into 
a paste or a well-washed worm, the latter being especially useful after 
a heavy rainfall. A big roach brings a thrill of joy to the angler 
that nothing else in the world can excite. It is not like the salmon 
destined for the table. No; a big roach has a nobler end. He 
1s stuffed and put into a glass case and his memory perpetuated by 
the story of his capture. 


Peppercorn Landlords.—There are really very few large land- 
owners in Ireland. Most of the wealthy Irish landed gentry derive their 
incomes from sources other than their Irish estates. For instance, 
in the King’s County there are 600 landlords, of whom one hundred 
are possessed of over 1,000 acres of land and 200 persons own less 
than 300 acres. There are only two landlords, in the county who 
own estates of considerable size. One is Lord Digby, who is the 
owner of 30,000 acres, and the other, Lord Rosse, who has 22,000 
acres. In the county of Cork, which is, of course, the biggest county 
in Ireland, there are 8,000 landlords, of whom 3,000 own less 
than one acre of land. Of the remaining 5,000 landlords there are 
but twenty who possess over 10,000 acres; of these twenty estates 
at least ten are insolvent, and consequently the owners do not 
receive a penny from them in the way of income. Altogether there 
are about 30,000 landed proprietors in Ireland, but it is doubtful 
if one of them receives anything like a big income from his Irish 
estates. 


Trafalgar Dinner.—On October 21 the Royal Naval Club of 
1765 and 1785 will hold a club dinner at the Whitehall Rooms in 
commemoration of the battles of Trafalgar and Camperdown. This 
club has no house or permanent rooms. In its early days it used to 
meet at the Thatched House Tavern in St. James’s Street. For some- 
thing like a quarter of a century it has held its commemorative 
dinners at the Whitehall Rooms. Among the early members were 
Admiral Boscawen (Lord Falmouth), Admiral Lord Rodney, Admiral 
Lord Hawke, Sir Philip Durham (who was one of the few officers 
who escaped when the Royal George went down “ with twice four 
hundred men”), and Admiral Howe, who was known to the sailors as 
“ Black Dick.” The Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.) was 
entertained (as an admiral) at several dinners. Among the members 
of the present day are admiral Tom Brand, Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, Sir Cyprian Bridge, Lord Robert Brudenell Bruce, Sir Lambton 
Loraine, Sir Leopold McClintock, Captain Percy Scott of the Z7errib/e, 
Sir Houston Stewart, Sir Nowe!’ Salmon, Admiral Saumarez, and 
Commander Phillpotts (formerly M-P. for the Torquay Division). 


g 


proved, and so the two 
sons born previous to the date of the second were declared illegiti- 
mate. Lord Berkeley left Berkeley Castle and vast property to 
them, and for them in turn the barony of FitzHardinge was created. 
The second creation will become extinct with the present peer, who 
has no son. 


A Great Catch.—Mr. “Tom” Coke, the eldest son of Lord 
and Lady Coke, just home from South Africa, is one of the 
khaki heroes who went out with the 2nd Battalion of the Scots 
Guards last year. He is a tall, well-made, good-looking young 
fellow of two-and-twenty, and a girl of my acquaintance says he has 
““very nice grey eyes and bonny brown hair the same shade as his 
mother’s.” I suppose she was near enough to distinguish. As he 
has always been very fond of outdoor exercise I am not surprised to 
hear that life on the veldt thoroughly agreed with 
him. Match-making mothers will naturally keep an 
eye upon the ultimate heir to the rich earldom of 
Leicester. 


The Duchess’s Little Girl.— 
I have just heard a pretty and 
characteristically childish story of 
the Duchess of Sutherland’s little 
daughter, Lady Rosemary Leve- 


SECOND 


son-Gower. While playing on THE 
the sands near Dunrobin she PRIZE IN OUR 
lishted faery anil NEW COMPE- 
ighted on a starfish—a poor dea TITION 
starfish. She said she would bury 

x i . Monarch gramo- 
the poor thing and she did—in a phone with 
deep, deep hole. Then remember- pedestal and 


amplifying horn 


ing a certain Scripture lesson, a 
2 P , valued at £20 


little later she started digging for 
it. She could not find it and got 
excited. At last when she felt quite sure that the starfish had really 
been spirited away she brandished her little spade with a flourish 
of triumph. “Hurrah, hurrah !” she cried, “I’m right, the angels 
have got it.” 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


|2 accordance with the announcement made in Tue Tater a fortnight ago, our new competition starts to-day. The 

conditions are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor will carefully read them through and refrain 
from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week 
while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. Each picture will represent the name of 
some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the 
names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in Tur TatLer. This should prove of immense assistance 
to our regular readers, but for the benefit of those who have not kept their Tarters, back numbers for any date can 
be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 

All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 

Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘“‘Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 

With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THz TaTLEeR by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 

Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 

Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. 

Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. 

Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘‘The Sphere.” 

Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “The Tatler.” 


HINTS AND CONDITIONS 


1, The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures, In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question, Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of *t The Tatler” or * The 


Sphere ” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
cottespond with the pictures they represent. 
‘There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet ot paper on 
which their solutions ate written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
4é Lord,’” 44 Lady,” 46 Sir,” 46 Captain,” se Mr.,’” 
“Mirs.,”? and “Miss” will not be pic- 


coupon will be printed on the last page of torially represented. For instance, if the 
“The Tatler,” ie., the same page on which SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the Insurance Coupon appeats, and these COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 
coupons, twenty in all, must accompany TES BOLO te Hans (con Rais) in their solutions merely to write the word, 


solutions, Devonshire.” 


I. Ii. IIl. Iv. Vv. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure on the stage 
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The Iron Duke on the Stage. —-The repre- 
sentation on the stage of a great man of the 
near past is always a very delicate and doubt- 
ful proceeding. It was not inspiriting, for 
example, to see Disraeli and Bulwer-Lytton 
walk on in The Last of the Dandies, nor have I found the 
appearance of Lord Nelson and Napoleon on the boards all that could 
be desired. This made the experiment of presenting the great Duke 
of Wellington an uncertain one ; none the’ less, I have seldom got 
more pleasure from a play than I did from Mr. Walter Frith’s Te 
Tron Duke at the Comedy Theatre. The presentation of the Duke 
by Mr. Charles Cartwright was dignified and entirely effective, and 
Master Sidney Carlyle played a boy’s part with that genius for acting 
that obtains with so many children. Every- 
one, I think, was touched and affected by this 


. . “ 
pretty curtain-raiser. THE 


A play in one act. 


The Duke of Wellington 
Arbuthnot - - - 

A King’s Messenger - 
Rudge - - - - 
Runcan -— - 
Evelyn - - - 


“The Wisdom of Folly.”—The contrast 
was all the greater because of the three-act 
comedy that followed on Thursday. Theplay 
was by Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, who has shown 
himself a writer of talent and capacity, par- 
ticularly by his short stories in the World 
newspaper. Zhe Wisdom of Folly, however, ° 
is a play that has absolutely nothing to be 
said for it; it is full of inanity and no little 
vulgarity. It.was positively painful to see so 
many capable actors struggling against impossible situations and a 
palpably poor plot. One remembers Mr. Charles Groves, for example, 
in A Pair of Spectacles, and knew that “the man from Sheffield” 
has abundance of talent as an actor. He could do nothing, however, 
with the part of Sir John Bellasis. Equally unfortunate was Mr. 
Holman Clark, a very fine and subtle actor, whose presentations of 
the dulland prosperous official or City man always provoke unlimited 


THE CAST OF 


laughter. Miss Gertrude Kingston, again, is an actress whose 
pleasant ways, 
whose very smile, 
suggest humour 
and fun. She also 


fought against the 
impossible, at least 
so it seemed to me ; 
but then the taste 
of the public is to 
me inscrutable. I 
shall doubtless read 
in one .of the daily 
papers in a day or 
two that in spite of 
the severe criticism 
of the press Zhe 
Wisdom of Folly 
is drawing crowded 
houses. 


Real Talent on 
the Stage.—There 
is not, however, the 
least doubt in my 
own mind now why 
the public prefer the 


musical comedy 
which Mr. Archer 
and other critics 
deplore. I went 
to see the per- 
formance of A 
Chinese Honey- 


moon at the Strand 
Theatre celebrating 


A Princess’s Kittens. 


IRON DUKE” 
By WALTER FRirTu. 


Scene--The ramparts of Walmer Castle. 
Period 1835. 


“THE 
At the Comedy Theatre 


. Mr. Horton Cooper 
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talent that is absolutely independent of what 
the dramatist may provide. That is why 
these artistes have an advantage over the 
actor, however clever. He has to follow to 
the letter the dialogue that is given him 
to speak, and when it is poor stuff the impression that he makes must 
be poor. There are a hundred factors, however, that make for the 
success of the clever musical actor. Miss Fr.ear would entertain you 
while she was in possession of the stage, however bad the play, and 
Miss Marie Dainton would do the same. Hence it is that people 
will go again and again to the Strand Theatre as they go to the 
Gaiety and Daly’s—to similar entertainments to see actors of similar 
quality, 

A Dinner to Sir Charles Wyndham.—An 
interesting gathering of playgoers met to greet 
Sir Charles Wyndham at the Criterion Res- 
taurant on Sunday evening. Mr. Carl Hent- 
schel took the chair, and those present included 
the following well-known names associated 
with the stage and dramatic criticism :— 


Mr. Charles Cartwright 
Mr. Howard Sturge 
Mr. Kinnaird 


Master Sidney Carlyle 


Miss Madeline Meredith Sir Francis Burnand, Lord Glenesk, Mr. and Mrs. 


T. P. O'Connor, Mr. W.'L. Courtney, Lieut.-Colonel 
Newnham Davis, Miss Hepworth Dixon, Miss Ella 
Hepworth Dixon, .Mr. Edward Ledger, Mr. william 
Archer, Miss Annie Hughes, Mr. Alfred Robbins, Mr. 
Algernon Lindo, Miss Mary Moore, Mr. H. B. Irving, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Raleigh, Miss Dorothea Baird, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Giddens, Mr. Sidney Dark, Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Hecht, Mr. Douglas Ainslie, Mr. Max Pem- 
berton, Sir William and Lady Quayle Jones, Miss Kitty Loftus, and Lady Wyndham. 


IRON DUKE” 


Sir Charles Wyndham’s speech on the occasion was one of the most 
eloquent I have ever heard, and the reception that the great actor 
received was all that could be wished. 


Bridge Literature.—Bridge is rapidly attaining the dignity ofa 
literature of its own. Within the last week three works on the 
fascinating game have come into my hands suited to “ Bridgits” of 
every degree of 
skill. Bridge 
Abridged and El- 
well on Bridge 
have been written 
with an eye to 
beginners, but 
Flellespont on 
Bridge is a work 
for those of riper 
years.. In each 
of these works 
the usual — speci- 
men hands are 
given, and_ after 
playing some _ of 
these over one gets 
a good idea of what 
an important part 
skill plays in what 
is popularly  re- 
garded as a great 
gambling game. 
Asa matter of fact 
skill in bridge tells 
considerably more 
than in whist. 


Many Happy 
Returns to—QOcto- 
ber 15 : Princess 
Marie of Bourbon ; 
Lady Lonsdale ; 
Sir Charles Dat- 
rymple, 1839. Oc- 


a year’s run. The Landor tober 16: Miss 
management may PRINCESS VICTORIA OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN’S KITTENS Marion Terry; Sir 
be congratulated on Photographed at Cumberland Lodge Guy Campbell, 


the splendid 

souvenir given’ away on that occasion—the musical score of the 
piece. Here, again, the play appeared to me to be frightful rubbish, 
and when one or two of the actors were not on the stage I yawned 
considerably. It was, however, when those actors were on the stage 
that I understood perfectly the success of musical comedy. Miss 
Louie Freear possesses a quality which can only be described as 
genius ; every facial movement is mirth-provoking, and here, as also 
in Miss Marie Dainton’s singing, dancing, and mimicry, you have a 


1854; Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, 1863. October 17: Duchess of Saxe-Coburg ; Lord 
Selborne, 1859; Lord Kilmarnock, 1876. October 18: Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, 1847; Mr. Frederic Harrison, 1831; Mr, Luke 
Fildes, 1844, October 19: Lord Long ford, 1864; Sir W. R. 
Murray, 1840, October 20: Duchess of Sutherland; Lord Pir- 
bright, 1840, Lord Gainsborough, 1850; Lord Yarmouth, 1871. 
October 21: Lord Crofton, 1834; Lord Digby, 1846; Sir Leonard 
Lyell, 1850. 
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THE “LAGEER 


A Popular Race.-—The Cesarewitch is a 
tremendous favourite with the general public 
as extremely long odds are laid against many 
of the candidates, and a comparatively small 
outlay, if blessed with good luck, may 
result in a golden harvest. At no time during the flat-racing 
season is double-event betting indulged in to such an extent, 
the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire being the events chosen, 
and 2,000 to I against naming the winners of these famous autumn 
handicaps is easily procurable. 


OUR SECOND MONOGRAM COMPETITION 


A design sent in by one of the competitors, who déclares that his efforts to decipher some of the monograms have rendered 


him stone blind 


“Kept Horses.”—In days gone by horses were “kept” for an 
entire season with a view to getting a light weight and pulling off this 
historic handicap, and only ran in races during the season to throw 
dust in the eyes of the handicapper. Many horses deemed to be 
almost worthless have’ proved successful. Red Eyes, who dead- 
heated with the tremen- 
dous outsider, Cypria, a 
few years ago, was given * 
away; Weathergage, 
another winner, was on 
the advice of the cele- 
brated Admiral Rous 
sold for the ridiculously 
low sum of £40, and 
that extraordinary turf 
character had the mor- 
tification of seeing the 
despised animal canter 
away with the coveted 
handicap’ six months 
later, landing one of the 
biggest coups on record. 
The Duke of Parma, who 
also won, was claimed 
out of a selling race by 
Prince Soltykoff for 
something like £150. 
Being beaten in a sprint = 
race at Yarmouth shortly 
before the publication 
of the weights for the 
Newmarket event Admiral Rous, in view of this wretched per- 
formance, apportioned him the low impost of 5 st. 11 Ib. to carry. 
A few days before the race the “ Duke” was quoted at the long odds 
of 1,000 to 30 in the betting, but actually started at 4 to 1 against 
and cantered home alone from a field of thirty-five. 


SHEEP-SHEARING 


Sheep are the only farm stock which are allowed to graze in Hyde Park, where permission has been 
granted to a farmer to feed a certain number of these animals 


Sheep-shearing in Hyde Park. 


YOUR BROIDERIES SONEREREE BODKINS SILVER! 
_ SWAYED TUMULTUOUSILY?) THE FIRESTEEDS} 


go 


IN HYDE PARK 
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An Historic Cesarewitch.—An amusing 
story is told in connection with the Duke 
of Parma’s historic Cesarewitch. In those 
days ‘‘sweeps” on all the big events were 
much in vogue. The leading clubs had 
one on all the principal races, and even the Government offices, 
for the nonce eschewing red tape, condescended to have their 
little ‘* flutter,” in which everyone from the chief to the junior clerk 
took.shares. In the ordinary course of events the Cesarewitch 
ss ‘ sweep ” was announced at one of the Government offices, and 
the head of the depart- 
ment, who knew nothing 
whatever of racing, took 
his customary two 
shares, not thinking 
further of it. Before the 
event took place he had 
occasion to leave town 
for a few days, and upon 
his return found two 
cards on his desk bearing 
respectively the names 
of the Duke of Parma 
and Lord Berners. 
Summoning the official 
whose duty it was to 
take in callers’ cards he 
inquired when the two 
aristocratic visitors had 
called upon him, but 
that worthy informed 
him that he knew 
nothing about it. More 
members of the staff 
were questioned, but 
without any satisfactory 
result, 


“What ‘Sweep’?” 
—Asa dernier ressort 
he sent for his private 
secretary. “ When did 
these noblemen call upon: 
me?” he irritably de- 
manded. The secretary 
upon glancing at the names nearly exploded with laughter, but 
managed to ae his risible faculties and timidly explained, “ It’s 
the ‘sweep,’ sir.” ‘What ‘sweep’?” angrily queried the head. 
Sccne afeiale cee sir.” “The official sweep? It’s like the 
official sweep’s infernal impertinence placing these cards on my 
desk.” It was not until 
the Duke of Parma had 
won the Cesarewitch that 
the irate official knew 
the two names were 
those of the’ horses he 
had drawn in the race. 


Farming in Hyde 
Park.—Some years ago 
there was a dairy farm 
in Hyde Park, and a 


valuable one into the 
bargain, although the 
man who rented the 
grass had _ only _per- 


mission to keep ten cows 
in the park ; but being 
in the centre of a huge 
milk market he made 
plenty of money. Now 
sheep are the only class 
of farm stock which are 
allowed to be kept on 
the park grass. The 
profits of sheep-farming 
in Hyde Park like sheep-farming elsewhere have largely disappeared. 
Some years ago the wool of a sheep was worth ts. per lb., it now 
fetches 5d. per lb. This, of course, is merely one instance of how 
sheep-farming has gone down. The sheep in the park are shorn in 


. the spring and the wool sold immediately. 
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A Pictorial Oyster Shell. 


Bald- 
headed Nobleman.” 
—One of the most 
striking results 
of Board — school 
education in this country is the way in which mere men and 
women are being banished into limbo. Every human_ being 
nowadays is either a “lady” or “gentleman.” I read the other 
day in a so-called society journal of a ‘“‘lady authoress” which 
deserves to be bracketed with our old friend, the “lady laundress,” 
and recalls the story of a certain peeress who, having occasion 
in a shop in Regent Street to refer to something she had bought the 
previous day, was asked, “Who served you m’lady? Was it the 
tall gentleman or the gentleman with a beard?” ‘It wasn’t either,” 
she replied, ‘‘it was the nobleman with the bald head.” 


Fra’ Scotland.—A tourist lately whilst up shooting in Scotland 
came upon an old couple on a country road who evidently were 
having high words. Thinking he might pacify them he asked them 
why they had not sense enough to agree. ‘We're no’ disagreein’ 
at a’,” said the old man. “The fact is we’re baith o’ the same 
mind.” “And how’s that?” said the visitor a little surprised. 
“ Weel,” was the answer, “I’ve got a half-crown in ma pooch, and 
she thinks she’s no’ gaun to get it, an’ I think the same.” 


A Nation of Musicians.—Russians are admitted to be the best 
linguists in the world, and it is now claimed for them that they are 
the best musicians. What exactly constitutes a musical nation it 
is not easy to define, but in one respect the Russians may certainly 
claim to be the most musical people in the world. Practically every 
Russian man, woman, and child plays an instrument of some sort. 
The most popular instrument is a kind of three-stringed guitar 
known as a “ balalaika.” The precise range of the balalaika I do 
not profess to understand, but if it possesses the soul-destroying 
properties of a mouth-organ or a concertina a peasant armed with 
this instrument of torture must be almost as pleasant company as a 
horde of costermongers on Hampstead Heath. 


Four Thousand Godfathers.—Princess Irene of Prussia is better 
provided for in the matter of godfathers than any other woman in 
the world. She can boast of no fewer than 4,000 godpapas, and 
how she came to obtain so many is a pretty story. When she was 
born the war of 1866 was drawing to an end, and peace being 
concluded just at the time of her,christening her father, Prince 
Henry of Hesse, requested all the officers and men of the regiments 
under his command to stand godfathers to his little daughter, whom 
he named Irene (Peace) in commemoration of the end of the war. 


When the Street is Up.—The latest addition to the luxuries ot 
life that can be purchased on the ever-spreading instalment plan is a 
motor car. The instalment sys- 
tem is a strong inducement to 
many people to buy what they 
cannot often afford and usually 
what they do not want. To buy 
such an expensive article as a 
motor car is for a poor man a 
decidedly serious undertaking. 
It really means that the pur- 
chaser borrows ‘a very large 
sum of money at a high rate 
of interest. With this money he 
buys the motor car, and from the 
date of his purchase begins to 
pay off the loan by instalments. 
Failing his ability to pay the 
instalments he will have to return 
the motor or get into trouble. 
Of course, the instalment plan 
often suits the convenience of 
people who are well able to 
pay at any time the whole of the 
purchase price. - 


Prophecy at the Gaiety.— 

The last thing in the world one would expect to come across in that 
excellent entertainment at the Gaiety Theatre, Ze Toreador, 
is prophecy, and yet a bit of mere fooling has proved to have in 
it a quite uncanny glimpse into the future. 
in his clever burlesque of Mr. Tree made use of a couple of lines 
to the following effect—I quote from memory—many weeks before 
Lord Inverclyde announced the arrangement between the Govern- 
ment and the Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd. :— 


I ll throw my lot in with the Cunard line 
And smash up Morgan with his big combine. 


The above is a photograph of an oyster shell which bears a most wonderful 
resemblance to the head of a terrier, the two dark spots forming the nose 
and eye 


Mr. Lionel Mackinder * 
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A Post Card Magazine.—A propos of my remarks last}week on the 
modern fad of collecting picture post cards a correspondent points out 
that the picture post card industry has possessed for some time a 
magazine of its own, and a very flourishing magazine, too. It is 
called the Picture Post Card, and is liberally sprinkled with interest- 
ing reading matter for the large public for which it caters. 


The First ‘Tit-Bits.’—The other day I came across a very 
interesting scrap book which was compiled by Lady Lytton, the 
novelist’s wife, some time in the sixties. Scrap books, as a rule, | 
find dreary reading, but what 
interested me particularly in this 
specimen was that although it 
was compiled nearly twenty 
years before the idea of 77%¢-Bits 
was hit upon by Sir George 
Newnes it bears the closest 
resemblance to what that famous 
little journal was in its early 
days. Lady Lytton had evi- 
dently the true journalistic in- 
stinct, and the cuttings and 
illustrations from various news- 
papers with which she has filled 
this scrap book are just the items 
of news one cares to read in 
one’s idle moments. The scrap 
book is now in the possession 
of the manager of “The Em- 
porium,” Fleet Street. 


A DOQG’S HEAD ON AN OYSTER SHELL 


The Plunging Marquis.— 
Newmarket has seen some excit- 
ing happenings on the night of 
the Cesarewitch, but it probably 
never before and may never again witness such a scene as that 
which took place after the plunging Marquis of Hastings won it 
with Lecturer. That the ill-fated nobleman was popular there can 
be but little doubt, and when he visited Ascot after losing and 
paying over £100,000 on Hermit’s Derby the strange sight was 
witnessed of the bookmakers to a man cheering him to the echo. 
He dealt the laying fraternity a very heavy blow over Lecturer’s 
Cesarewitch, making more than £100,000, and yet, such a born 
gambler was he, the marquis actually finished up the week with 
£50,000 to the bad. 
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THE NEW GAME 
OF PUSH BALL. 


he American game of push ball, which seems to have: 
taken firm root in this country, is generally played 
between teams of eight a side. The ball is a gigantic 
affair measuring 17 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in. in circumference. 
There are two methods of scoring. Pushing the ball over 
the goal line counts two points and pushing it between the 
goal posts three points. The ball may be propelled either by 
being pushed, by being raised aloft, or by what is techni- 
cally known as a “flying formation.” The play is divided 
into four periods of ten minutes each with intervals of 
three minutes between. The height and weight of the 
player are far more important factors in push ball than in 
football. The game has all the elements of great popularity. 


CARRYING THE BALL ALOFT 


Russell, 


A PUSH BALL SCRIMMAGE 
The player lying down is trying to stop the ball by acting as a wedge 
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THE DIARY OF A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY 


VII. 

really was quite sorry to leave Skye. The 
rough outdoor life both on sea and land, 
the wonderful air, and even more wonderful 
colour.ng of the moors stretching away to the 
Cuchullin Hills (a range whose name I never 
was able to pronounce, though with some 
difficulty I mastered the spelling of it), all 
made such a complete change from the ordi- 
nary round of one’s social existence that I 
began. to see there was something to be said 
for simplicity after all. Besides, it was un- 
doubtedly pleasant to watch Mrs. Anstruther’s 
vain efforts to capture Adam, whose frank 
comradeship with Miss Heneage made him 
for once proof against the wiles of paint and 
artificiality. Everything is a question of as- 
similating oneself to one’s surroundings, and 
in the surroundings of a rough-and-ready life, 
and what might almost be termed a return 
to primeval existence, Mrs. Anstruther, with 
her elaborate Parisian clothes, her over- 
dressed hair, and impossible hats, was simply 
a false note in Nature’s harmony in com- 
parison with Adela Heneage—tall, strong, 
and fresh as Diana herself—in her short 
skirt, and fisherman’s jersey, in which she 
would go out for a day’s deep-sea fishing in 
all weathers, and return looking as neat as 
when she started. Even Uncle Dick, who 
has a vitiated taste for painted ladies, got 
rather bored with Mrs. Anstruther, who would 
face neither rain nor wind for excellent rea- 
sons. So with my menfolk secure from danger 
I enjoyed myself with a light heart, as nearly 
everyone else of the party did also, though 
Captain Kingscote tried hard to make me 
believe that his organ was seriously and 
weightily affected when the hour of parting 

came. 

From, Skye we went off to Inverness for 
the northern meeting, where we witnessed the 
usual game with gigantic highlanders “ putting 
the hammer” and throwing the caber, and 
generally exhibiting athletic prowess. This 
was all very well, for I love thews and sinews 
and every sign of strength in a man, but I 
could not give the same meed of admiration to 
the exhibition of dancing, for to see a man 
skipping over crossed claymores, going through 
the intricacies of “ heel and toe,” and twirling 
like a'dervish, struck meas absurd and un- 
dignified... A woman's fas-seul can be the 
loveliest thing in the world, but a man’s is 
more reminiscent of a dancing bear or monkey, 
and he requires a partner to explain and 
justify his posturing. It was all right at the 
balls in the evening when I danced all the 
reels and ‘‘ foursomes” and strathspeys on 
the programme, and, indeed, for sheer “ go ” 
and excitement there is nothing like a high- 
land bali. 

After the meeting: we came on here to 
Fochaber Castle, the typical castle of a high- 
land seigneur, and a greater contrast to the 
rough-and-ready simplicity of the Lodge in 
Skye could hardly be imagined. Every re- 
finement of luxury reigns in this great castel- 
lated building standing on its velvet lawn by 


Winaeten 


a rushing salmon river, and my volatile mind 
takes distinct delight in the quaint mixture of 
powdered footmen and pipers in kilts, though 
as regards the latter, when two or three of 
them file into the dining-room at dessert and 
march several times round the table “ skirl- 
ing” for all they are worth I am bound to 
say that | find the national music a trifle over- 
powering. All the same I love the pipes, and 
when they waken me playing on the castle 
terrace under my windows I spring out of 
bed to the tune of “The Barren Rocks of 
Aden” or “The Lad wi’ the Philabeg,” 
and feel-a delightful sense of absurd intoxi- 
cation which I no doubt owe to a Scottish 
grandmother, 

Wearea large party here. The old Duchess 
of Bellhaven and her last unmarried daughter 
(the mother’s match-making feats in having 
comfortably “housed” five of the plainest 
girls in London cause this last ugly duckling 
to be shunned like the plague by every mar- 
riageable man in the house) ; Lord and Lady 
Archdale—he tall and solemn, she short, fluffy- 
haired, and well-dowered ; a newly-married 
couple, Lord and Lady Sholto Eyre—he small, 
pompous, golden-haired, and delicate, she tall, 
dark, with a suggestion of lithe strength about 
her that makes one think of a forest-bred 
panther, and a pair of onyx, questioning eyes 
whose questions, I think, Lord Sholto will 
have some difficulty in satisfying ; the Beres- 
ford Munros, always a cheery couple; anda 
number of unattached men and maidens, and 
several of those more or less uninteresting 
couples who go everywhere and who scem 
to be asked, like the supers in a play, to 
make a background and provide the necessary 
“ padding.” 

Lady Fochaber, tall, fair, and supercilious, 
does not trouble herself much about her guests, 
nor does Lord Fochaber either so long as 
there are men who can shoot and he is given 
on his left hand at dinner a pretty woman to 
counterbalance the inevitable dowager on his 
right. I like a house where the hostess leaves 
you mostly to your own devices as I have 
never yet found my devices for my own 
amusement fail me; but I am extremely 
diverted at the duchess’s air of aggrieved 
surprise at not finding her hostess at her 
elbow at all hours of the day. Iam feeling 
in the best of humours ; I have hada charming 
cheery breakfast in the small dining-room 
opening on the terrace, where breakfast is 
served at small round tables, at one of which 
Lord Bertie Mountjoye looked after my 
material wants with affectionate interest and 
launched curses at the head of the piper who 
distracted my attention from his speeches 
while he buttered my scones. Then we were 
joined by Lady Sholto, and we strolled along 
the bank of the rushing river in the sunshine 
and keen fresh air, which made our cheeks 
glow like roses and our tongues to run riot 
with jokes and laughter. 

I caught Lord Bertie’s eyes fixed on Lady 
Sholto as she was telling some story with 
admirable point and humour, her face rippling 
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By Lady Lilith. 


with laughter and variety of expression, and 
I felt intuitively that he, too, was wondering 
how such a “creature of fire and air” could 
have married that pompous little egotist and 
what would come of it. 

We were met on our return by the ruffled 
duchess, who by no means seemed pleased 
at having been left to her own devices and 
her plain but pleasant little daughter, who 
looks as if she were capable of enjoying life 
were it not for “‘mamma”! After lunch we 
are all driven off to see a waterfall, and get 
back in time for tea in the great hall. Lady 
Sholto begins singing negro “ rag-tune ” songs 
at the piano, which set all our feet beating 
time as if we had been bitten by a tarantula. 
Among the various unattached men of the 
party is young Walter Macfarlane, a dare- 
devil youth ever up to mischief of some kind 
or another. He disappears from the hall 
for a moment and returns with a long white 
nightshirt over his kilt (all the men nearly 
are in highland dress), and catching up this 
vobe de nuit in both hands he proceeds to 
dance to Lady Sholto’s playing. Her onyx 
eyes light up with merriment and mischief as 
she enters into the spirit of the thing. Wilder 
grows the music, wilder grows the dancing, 
higher creeps the nightshirt over the almost 
invisible kilt. : 

We are all in fits of uncontrollable 
laughter (for Walter Macfarlane is as good an 
actor as he is a dancer, and his mimicry of a 
danseuse is admirable) and the dance has 
degenerated into a close relation of the 
can-can, when we hear a suppressed shriek 
of horror, and turning find that the Duchess of 
Bellhaven, whom we imagined had retired 
upstairs after her drive, is in: our midst, 
glaring through her pince-nez at the offender 
in the nightshirt, who happened to be indulg- 
ing in a higher kick than usual. The Medusa- 
like expression of the duchess’s protruding 
gooseberry eyes petrifies even that young 
scapegrace, and he stops short in the middle 
of his fas-seul, 

The poor little daughter, who has been 
laughing as much as any of us, is pounced 
upon much as a hawk pounces on a trembling 
rabbit, with “I am ashamed of you, Victoria, 
assisting at so disgraceful an exhibition !” 
and swept off under the maternal eye looking 
as if she were going to cry, and for a moment 
we all feel like children who have had their 
ears boxed for stealing jam. Lady Shvlto is 
the first to recover, and breaks into a peal of 
musical laughter, in which we all join. “‘ Horrid 
old cat!” says Macfarlane disrespectfully, 
“what a shame to bully that poor little girl 
like that! I believe she would not be half 
the duffer she looks if one could get her away 
from that dragon in petticoats! But I'll be 
even with her grace yet!” And considering 
the lively imagination of that young man, 
his serene contempt for des convenances, and 
his indifference to whose may be the toes he 
treads on in pursuit of his own ideas, I think 
it very possible that for once her grace of 
Bellhaven will not have the last word. 
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An Inventive Motorist.—Many people have taken to the motor 
car probably because they were mechanically inclined, but certainly 
the use of the car tends to keep alive and stimulate the inventive 
faculty. Automobilists, however, will be sorry that Mr. J. H. Knight, 
who is known to most of them, should have allowed his attention to 
be diverted from. the car, of which he is so able an exponent, and 
have preferred instead to devote his abilities to bricklaying. The 
machine which he has designed is said to be the first ever contrived 
for this purpose. A demonstration was given recently at Farnham, 
and with Mr. Knight turning the handle it laid bricks at an 
abnormally rapid rate. What a pity, though, that he could 
not make his engine do the work. 


A Renovated Idea.—The Army Service Corps is testing 
a novel motor waggon with a view to the transport of 
military stores, The wheels of the machine are flanged like 
those of a railway carriage, and revolve inside two 7 ft. rings, 
built as it were of steel 
rails bent into a circle, and 
flat and broad on the out- 
side. These rings are 
kept in position at the 
sides of the waggon by 
guide wheels across its 
diameter, by means of 
which it is steered. The 
effect is that the waggon 
practically lays its own 
track as it goes forward. 
Eight miles an hour can 
be attained by the 28 h.p. 
motor. It is made by the 
German firm of Kellner. 
The idea is, of course, not 
new. 


Corner Collisions.—Mr. Carroll of Runcorn had a narrow escape 
recently. He was just rounding a turn near Coton, midway 
between Whitchurch and Wern, on his motor bicycle when he met 
a car travelling fast in the opposite direction. Naturally, on the 
lighter vehicle he got the worse of it; he was carried on the car to 
Shrewsbury, and his condition is still serious. Obviously either the 
cycle or the car must have been on its wrong side, and therefore 
the accident points a moral which unfortunately is very necessary 
to be emphasised. It is only a few weeks ago that Mr. Weigel’s car 
was nearly doubled up by another which struck it amidships at a 
corner. Drivers of horses are by no means free from blame in this 
particular. I recently hired a carriage from the hotel where I was 
staying, and during a long afternoon drive in the 
winding lanes of Worcestershire the coachman never 
once turned on his proper side when the road curved 
to the right. , But with the increase of motors an 
entirely new set of conditions is present in driving, 
and no one can afford to forget the rule of the road 
for a moment. The old notion of looking glasses at 
sharp bends might help until all road-users have learnt 
wisdom, 


Mr. F. W. Webb.—The great engineer, whose 
long connection with the Crewe railway works has made 
him almost a popular hero, has at length become an 
automobilist. His car must, indeed, seem a “light 
locomotive” to him, though it be of 20 h.p. There 
are several points of railway practice which might 
advantageously be introduced into the construction of 
autocars ; perhaps now there is hope of its being done. 


K. of K.—Lord Kitchener wasted no time doing his 
little visit to his native county. A route had been 
mapped out and a time table published, and he 
managed to go pretty well through Suffolk in the two 
days, receiving the freedom of Ipswich and addresses at 
a good many other towns. Of course, he did it by 
motor, having with him Mr. and Mrs. Chevalier, and 
in another car Mr. St. George Cobbold and Miss 
Chevalier. The joys of the motor, however, did not 
suffice to dispel his natural reticence, and he made no 
public expression of his feelings on the subject. 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND AND HER DAUGHTER 
Lady Rosemary Leveson-Gower 
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N.D.A.C.—The Nottingham and District Club brought its 
season to a close by a meet at Newark, which was reached by 
Stapleford Woods. The president, Mr. R. M. Knowles, J.P., led 
off, followed by Mr. E. W. Wells, the vice-president of the club. 
Among others present were Messrs. Ross-Browne, Smith, Granger, 
Ward, Bartleet, Hugh Warburton, and Latham. At the Red 
Lodge Messrs, S. Harvey, Harbidge, and Stevens joined in. 


The Tyre Trials.—Three thousand miles has not proved enough 
to render absolutely useless those tyres which Were able to keep 
going for that distance, 


Ss and these survivors are 


therefore to continue for 
ns another thousand miles. 
They are all of British 
origin, though one bears 
a French name. The 
French and German tyres 
which have the highest 
reputation were not entered 
at all, from which fact the 
public will draw its own 
conclusion, and the 
American competitor lite- 
tally “bust up ” quite early 
in the running. 


Up-to-date Thieves.— 
The up-to-date burglar 
some years ago used to 
introduce the bicycle into 
his burgling operations. 
The modern French thief 
regards the cycle as played 
out and has turned _ his 
attention to the motor car. A couple of weeks ago a gang of French 
burglars stole a motor car and then carried away various articles 
lifted from houses which they had broken into. Unfortunately 
for the thieves, in trying to force the pace up a steep hill the car 
broke down, whereupon the police, struck with the unusual sight of 
a motor car packed with pictures, silver spoons and forks, clocks, 
and jewellery, became suspicious and arrested the gang. 


Biograph Studio 


New Orders.—The King of the Belgians is reported to have 
purchased three cars in Germany, one of which cost £2,400. At 
home Lord Derby and Sir Clinton Dawkins, K.C.B., have both 
ordered 18 h.p. cars of English make. 


MR. DAN LENO RECRUITING HIS STRENGTH ON HIS MOTOR CAR 


TEES eA Teer 


An Examination Puzzle.—At the recent 
matriculation examination of the University 
of London the attention of one of the 
examiners was drawn to a candidate who was 
writing very queerly. Upon closer inspection 
it appeared from the candidate’s statement that he could write back- 
wards as easily as forwards, so to speak. In proof of this he wrote 
afterwards without any hesitation or trouble the paragraph dictated 
to him by the ‘‘invigilator,” writing the words backwards from 
the right-hand side of 
each line, exactly as they 
appear on the photograph 
here made from the original 
paper. The words were 
written without apparent 
effort, and quite as fast as 
an ordinary ‘‘ forward” 
writing. It will be noticed 
with surprise how few errors 
of any sort there are in the 
paragraph, especially con- 
sidering the strange medical 
words dictated and_ the 
unusual combination of 
sentences. If the reader 
wishes to solve the writing 
and to comprehend what it 
really means let him (or 
her) hold the page before a 
good mirror, when _ the 
smartness of the. perform- 
ance will doubtless attract 
well-merited admiration. 


The Fur Market.—London and Leipzig are between them respon- 
sible for more than half the fur trade in the wold, but inasmuch as 
a great deal of the fur which is sold by auction in London finds its 
way to Leipzig the latter city may be regarded as the great centre of 
the world’s fur industry. In raw astrakhan alone Leipzig deals with 
more than 1,000,000 skins every year. 


An Advertising Crow.—There is nothing half-hearted about 
American methods of advertising. At the recent American Exhi- 
bition at the Crystal Palace one of the most conspicuous of the 
exhibits was an enormous model of a crow whose features somehow 
seemed familar. It was specially built by Mr. G. Holtz, the costumier 
of Covent Garden, and was intended, of course, to draw attention to 
the virtues of a certain little liver pill. 


A GIGANTIC CROW 


Which was on view lately at the American Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace 
4 


A Queer Examination Paper. 


AN EXAMINATION PUZZLE 


A paper written at the last ‘‘ Matric’’ examination at London University by a candidate 
who could write either backwards or forwards 
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A London Magistrate.—In addition to 
being a justice of the peace and a deputy 
lieutenant of Carmarthenshire Mr. De Rutzen 
has been for sixteen years a London police- 
court magistrate, and presided in succession 
at Marylebone, Westminster, and Marlborough Street police courts. 
He has had revealed to him during those sixteen years daily details 
of the most sordid and selfish crimes, an experience that would sap 
the milk of human kindness from most men’s bosoms; but Mr. De 
Rutzen holds the reputation 
of being a most kind-hearted 
man as well as an extremely 


able magistrate. He was 
educated at Eton and 
Trinity, Cambridge, and 


was Called to the Bar at the 
age of twenty-six. 


Ot 
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Algiers Rendezvous.— 
Those who are going to 
spend the winter or a portion 
of it at Algiers may be glad 
to know of a comfortab'e 
little rendezvous which is 
known as the English Club. 
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ae It opens every year on 
Bx i November 1 and remains 
ge 2 open till May. There for 
FEG the small sum of a little 


over £5 5s. you can have 
all the advantages of a club 
throughout the entire season, 
or if your stay is limited you 
can do the same at about 
£1 12s.a month. Of course, the club accommodation cannot be 
compared to that of the Carlton, but it is quite as good as that of 
most English provincial clubs. Members of the principal London 
and American clubs are 
admitted without ballot, 
and the English and 
American visitors join 
almost as a matter of 
course. 


Loder’s Club. —When 
Oxford University is once 
more “up” the Loder’s 
Club will resume their 
weekly symposia. This 
club is old, small, and 
practically confined to 
Christ Church. It derives 
its name from the fact 
that it originally met in a 
house owned by a man 
named Loder—on the 
analogy of White's, 
Brooks’s, Arthur’s, and 
Pratt’s. Now it meets in 
a house in “the High.” 
The meetings take place 
after dinner on Sunday. 
There are speeches and 
toasts, and the latter are 
drunk in liqueurs, of which 
the club has a wonderful 
stock. The meetings often end in a good deal of noise, but as the 
members are nearly all of high rank or connections they are never 
interfered with by the university authorities. 


A CHAMPION BARLEY-MOWER 


Robert Cargill, a native of Newark, who at 
the age of ninety-two has just mowed an 
acre of barley with a scythe in three days 


Delhi or Agra?—A correspondent in India writes to me as 


follows :— 

There has recently been good rain all over northern India, and although the crops 
will not be very heavy all fear of famine is at anend. With the probable recrude- 
scence of plague with the coming cold season a famine also would have been terrible 
to contemplate, and it is to be hoped that the campaign which is being started against 
plague on a vast scale will take effect. A number of doctors have been imported by 
the Government and millions of natives will be inoculated. A native is difficult to 
please ; if he is assisted against plague he is apt to raise riots, if he is allowed to please 
himself he complains that the Government permits him to die. Should the plague 
break out badly it seems inevitable that the coronation durbar at Delhi must be 
cancelled, On this being remarked to the Viceroy his excellency is reported to have 
smiled and said, ‘‘In a fortnight I will have all the arrangements transferred to Agra." 
But perhaps Lord Curzon hardly realised the vast amount of work and preparation 
that have been going on from six months to a year for this ceremony at Delhi, and also 
the large amount of extra labour that it has caused in every department connected 
with it. 
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A Military Cobbett.—Lieut.-General Sir 
W. Bellairs, K.C.M.G., C.B., who has been 
appointed colonel of the Sherwood Foresters 
(Derbyshire Regiment) vzce General Sir M. 
Walker, V.C., K.C.B., deceased, is one of the 
by no means small band of military officers 
who have in their retirement devoted them- 
selves to gentle literary pursuits. In the 
soundness and breadth of his advice to young 
men Sir William is a very Cobbett, while in 
his fondness for an apt quotation he may be 
compared with Hazlitt. More than a dozen 
years ago he published a volume, The Military 
Career, which is full of that admirable advice 
to young officers, army candidates, and 
parents which only long and varied experience 
can give. General Bellairs was born in 1828, 
and after more than forty years service was 
in 1887 placed on the retired list. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the Crimean Campaign 
and the South African War from 1879-81. 


Lord Methuen.—The unveiling of a war 
memorial at St. Stephen’s Church, Bristol, on 
November 1 will be the means of bringing 
Lord Methuen into public life at home after a 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


Tugela—are more picturesque and more 
easily reached than any others in South Africa. 
Prince Arthur became a 2nd _lieutenant— 
his present rank —in the 7th Hussars on 
May 8, 1901. Theregiment is one of the most 


exclusive in the army. Nearly a dozen of its 
officers are Companions of the Distinguished 
Service Order. 


Colonel Benson’s Fight.—Nearly a year 
has passed since Botha, taking advantage of a 
furious hailstorm, attacked Colonel Benson’s 
rear guard at Backenlaagte. That was on 
October 30 last, and the fight proved one of 
the most severe of the little affairs of the war. 
Colonels Benson and Guinness were lost, as 
well as two guns anda considerable number of 
officers andmen. The Boers also lost heavily 
—forty-four killed and one hundred wounded— 
amongst them General Oppermann. The 
scene of the fight is difficult of access, being 


THE TATLER 


of the Velox is the introduction of ordinary 
reciprocating engines fitted in conjunction 
with the steam turbines. These engines, 
which are of the triple compound type, are 
coupled direct to the main turbines and work 
in conjunction with them. They are for use 
at cruising speeds when low power only is 
needed and, therefore, are of comparatively 
small size. When higher powers than those 
needed for absolute cruising speeds under 
ordinary conditions are required steam will 
be admitted to the turbines direct from the 
boilers, and when the highest speed is wanted 
which would bring the rate of revolution 
beyond that permissible with reciprocating 
engines steam will be entirely cut off from 
the latter. These engines would at the same 
tinie be thrown out of gear, and the steam 
turbines alone would be used. 


Returned Reservists. —“ Some of the 
reservists who have returned from the war 
are seriously contemplating emigrating to the 
United States and joining the American Army 
owing to their difficulty in finding employment 
in this country. Canada has also been men- 


H.M.S. ‘* VELOX,” 
long break. It is characteristic of the general’s 
kindness that one of his very first acts on 
recovering from his wounds and the effects of 
a long and exceptionally hard campaign 
should be in connection with a silent recog- 
nition of the work of officers and men who 
have passed away. The onslaughts—-most 
of them premature and unwarranted—which 
have been made on Lord Methuen have been 
forgotten. For his own part the general 
never noticed them. He remains what he 
has been at all times, one of the most popular 
and best-liked men in the British Army. Lord , 
Methuen has served in five campaigns, of 
which by far the hardest has been, of course, 
that which has been concluded in South 
Africa. 


Prince Arthur of Connaught.—It was a 
great disappointment to Prince Arthur of 
Connaught that he’ was not able to share in 
the closing phases of the South African War. 
In a measure he is satisfied, for he and a 
brother officer of the 7th (Queen’s Own) 
Hussars are taking an unmounted detachment 
from the reserve squadron at Aldershot to 
South Africa. The Prince’s stay there will 
be brief, but long enough to enable him to 
visit some of the many places made memo- 
rable by siege and battle. The most historic 
of these—those round Ladysmith and on the 
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Parry 


ONE OF THE FASTEST TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYERS AFLOAT 


thirty miles from the railway, but after much 
trouble Captain J. S. Corlett, 15th Bengal 
Lancers, succeeded in finding it just before 
returning from South Africa last month. As 
it will be a long time before the authorities 
can either photograph or look after the graves 
Captain Corlett took several photographs of 
the position, and in them are the graves of all 
who fell in the fight or died of wounds. With 
the object of being of service to relatives or 
friends Captain Corlett, whose address is 
Giggs Hill, Thames Ditton, has had the 
photographs enlarged by the Stereoscopic 
Company, and copies are obtainable at Is. 6d. 
each. It is to be hoped that this lonely spot 
will not be forgotten or lost sight of by the 
authorities in South Africa. 


The Destroyer, ‘‘ Velox.” — The photo- 
graph’ of H.M.S. Velox is also a representa- 
tion of the torpedo-boat destroyer, Viper, 
which was lost last year, the two vessels being 
externally identical. The Ve/ox was not long 
ago taken out to sea for the first preliminary 
run, and the trial was in every way most 
successful as she easily attained a mean speed 
of 33°12 knots. She is, of course, the product 
of the Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Com- 
pany, Ltd., to whose order the hull and boilers 
have been constructed by R. and W. Haw- 
thorn, Leslie and Co., Ltd. A novel feature 
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tioned as affording openings for the men, and 
the Elder-Dempster line has offered to let 
reservists have passages at greatly reduced 
rates.”"—Daily Paper. 


Oh Tommy, alas! 
Has the time come to pass 
When they won’t even throw you a bone? 
We must send round the hat, else 
_ Having fought out our battles, 
You'll have to go fighting your own. 


The American Army 

In days that were palmy 
Might truly have offered temptation. 

But now you'd be hired 

For a life quite “ retired” 
And be sent to some outlying station. 


On Canada’s shore 
Is employment galore 
For you all. And there’s really no reason 
Why you should not agree 
To take ship on the sea, 
But you’d get there too late for the season, 


If fares were cut down 
You might sail out of town, 
Visti Klondyke and similar scenes. 
Elder-Dempster will lend 
A means to this end, 
But look out for the end of your means, 
A. R. G. M. 


LAE SPALL ER. 
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By Adrian Rose. 


T here has been a good deal of talk lately about Napoleon at 

St. Helena, started by Lord Rosebery’s book and kept up by 
the publication of various more or less interesting records of the 
captivity of the great Corsican, who was (politically) a Frenchman by 
so very narrow a margin. The study of the “last phase” is more 
interesting to the average reader than inquiry into the identity of 
Junius or the Man in the Iron Mask, or even the debate concerning 
the morality of Mary Queen of Scots. There is no lack of material, 
but the material all depends upon the point of view of the writers. 
Consequently it is possible to maintain almost any conceivable view 
on the questions at issue without apparent absurdity. This being so, 
the views expressed are dictated rather by prejudice than by study of 
the facts, because the facts themselves were recorded by prejudiced 
persons, and can be taken to support any conception of the characters 
of Napoleon and his keepers. 


he epilogue of St. Helena is deplorable for all parties ; it certainly 
does not raise one’s idea of Napoleon. It is a painful thing to 

see a great man writhing under the petty annoyances inflicted by the 
malice or stupidity of a narrow-minded official, but it is impossible 
not to remember that in the first place the great man would have 
been greater still if he had endured more stoically, and in the second 
place much of the agonising was deliberately intended for the 


gallery. 


It would have been far better, from a romantic point of view, if 

the Emperor had stayed to be shot on the barricade at 
Genappe. It would have been more impressive from a political 
point of view if he had let the French Royalists catch him and shoot 
But he did not see the matter in that light ; his 


He had been in many apparently worse cases 


him at Rochefort. 

career forbade him. 
in his life, especially in youth; he had (by military law) deserved 
shooting for insubordination, and (by revolutionary custom) earned 
More 
than once he had been in desperate straits in war and had come out 


the guillotine by throwing in his lot with the Robespierres. 


victorious. He simply could not believe that he would not finally be 
successful. While there was life there was hope ; therefore he chose 
to live, and threw himself on the generosity of the British nation. 


ut the British Government of the day was not generous and, 
indeed, could not be ; for Great Britain was only one member 
of a grand alliance, and the other members had their say. It was 
very touching when the conquered enemy sat down (in spirit) at the 
hearth of the Prince Regent and invoked the household gods to 
witness that he merely desired to live as a private person in a free 
country—England or the United States. But no British Govern- 
ment could have granted the modest request without violently 
quarrelling with Russia, Prussia, Austria, and the restored Bourbon 
monarchy of France. Chateaubriand declared that Napoleon’s 
cocked hat and old grey overcoat set on a stick would make 
Europe run to arms ; and what would have been the state of Europe 
and of France in particular when the cocked ‘hat and grey coat 
were walking along Dover cliffs with the man inside ? 


s for America, the United States had just ended a desultory war 
with Great Britain, arising directly out of the Napoleonic wars 

and the excessive measures of the French Continental System and 
the British Orders in Council. The Americans nad won not a few 
isolated successes, but the effect of the war on their finance and 
commerce had been disastrous, and their attack on Canada had 
failed. 
and with the first general of the world to lead them the States might 


Nevertheless, there was still a warlike temper in the country, 
well have chosen to renew the fight in a few years. That was a 
danger peculiar to England, and the European danger would have 
remained nearly as great as before. 
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t is hard to see what else could safely have been done with Napo- 

leon than relegate him to an island, if he was not to be shut up 

in a prison. And the island had to be a distant one to be able 

to allow him any liberty of movement. Now St. Helena was the 

most distant island that was reasonably healthy, and the English 

were perhaps the only nation that could be trusted to guard the 
Emperor without either murdering him or letting him escare. 


Bt though the idea was good, the execution was awkward. Sir 
Hudson Lowe was not a monster of spite and meanness—— 
that is the tragic comedy of the case. He was an ordinary, rather 
narrow-minded, and painfully conscientious British official who was 
set to attempt the impossible. He was to show a great man of 
action all consideration consistent with keeping him safe on an 
uninteresting island far away from the busy world in which he had 
been the chief figure for twenty crowded years. 
make St. Helena like the limbo in which charitable theologians of 
the middle ages placed’the good heathen ; they could not be allowed 
in paradise, or even in purgatory, but they had fairly comfortable 
quarters, with the prospect of an eternity of useless contemplation, 


He was, in fact, to 


o Napoleon it was hell to be out of the great game of policy and 
Everything that reminded him of this exclusion was 
hateful and tormenting to him. Everything that enabled him to 
forget it for a while was delightful. Sir Hudson Lowe was the 
guardian of his limbo, and was therefore a grinning demon; and 


war. 


biographers of the Emperor have not forgotten the horn and tail. 
It would have taken an archangel of tact and good temper to guard 
Napoleon without irritating him. 
Hence he annoyed his prisoner a good deal more than the prisoner 


Lowe was a very ordinary man. 


wished to be annoyed. The Emperor, as he could no longer be 
Zeus, was playing Prometheus, and a vulture he must have; but 
Sir Hudson Lowe, being a stupid bird, gave more than stage pecks. 


ut while the series of petty wrangles and annoyances at St. 
Helena was discreditable to Sir Hudson Lowe and the Govern- 
ment that appointed him it hardly behoves Englishmen to senti- 
mentalise over the Emperor. 
guest, and should have been treated with tact and courtesy no 
This was due, not to him, but.to the 
dignity of the nation that had received his surrender. But the 
English have always made bad gaolers. Napoleon’s old friend, 
Fouché, would have known better how to manage; but then 
Fouché would have either murdered the Emperor fora million francs 
or let him escape for two millions. 


Napoleon was both a prisoner and a 


matter how he behaved. 


or Napoleon Bonaparte himself, it is hard to see why men should 
have been more careful of his life than he was of theirs, or 

why his captors should have shown him more consideration than he 
show 2d his own prisoners—Pope Pius VII., Palafox, or Toussaint 
VOuverture—whose only crime lay in resisting his will by word or 
hand. The cases of the Duc d’Enghien, Frotté, Palm, and Hofer 
are not in point ; having accepted Napoleon’s surrender the British 
Government was bound to consider him as a prisoner of war, but 
one who could not be released with safety. 
St. Helena. 
good deal of it was muddled away in the familiar British style ; and 
then in the days of sailing ships St. Helena was hard to keep 
supplied. Still at no time, probably, was the Emperor in half so 
much discomfort as he had been in nearly every campaign of his 


He was sent to 
Money was lavished to make him comfortable, but a 


wars. What killed him was that he had no campaign to conduct 


and would never have another. After the retreat from Moscow his 
health had never been better. This was stated in his bulletin to con- 
sole the parents of the three or four hundred thousand men of inferior 


stamina whose bones went to improve the next Russian harvest. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND 


A Veteran Freemason.— 
While Lord Zetland looks back 
upon his Irish viceroyalty as a 
brief but uncomfortable episode 
for which his marquisate was 
scarcely sufficient compensation, 
he has almost forgotten his subse- 
quent and still shorter experi- 
ence as a provincial mayor at 
Richmond. But there are two 
offices which’ he continues to 
hold with a proper pride and 
a considerable amount of 
pleasure. As master of the 
Zetlands he feels that he fulfils 
his duty to his county, or at 
least to the part of it where they 
It is, however, as Pro- 
vincial Grand Master of the 
Freemasons of the North and 
East Ridings of Yorkshire that 
he is most at home. He has 
held this office since 1874, and 
in the interval he has 


hunt. 


won for 
himself a unique position in the 
estimation of the order of which 
he is now a veteran member. 
The wealthiest representative of 
the old Scottish family of Dundas, 
Lord Zetland is a shrewd, active 
little sportsman, who rides to 
hounds in spectacles, and who is 
quite devoted to fox-hunting in 
spite of his shortness of sight. 


The Marquis of Zetland.— 
Lord Zetland has no territorial 
connection with the islands from 
which he derives his title, though I believe 
he owns a little land in Orkney. The bulk 
of his estates are in Yorkshire, where he has 
a fine place at Aske Hall, once the pro- 
perty of the rebel, Robert Aske, who led the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, so ruthlessly suppressed 
by Henry VIII. Another of his seats at 
Upleatham was the scene not long ago of a 
subsidence which had all the effect of a minia- 
ture earthquake. 
entrance gates, and the walls of the park 
and grounds were almost levelled and the 
beautiful gardens ruined. Lord Zetland has 
another place near Falkirk, but it is at Aske 


The mansion, the massive 


and at their beautiful town house in Arling- 
ton Street that the marchioness gives her 
delightful parties. The marquis, as I have 
already stated, is a famous fox-hunter. He 
is also well known at Newmarket, and has a 
smart little boat, the Paz/ina, in which he 
frequently goes yachting in the season. 


(e) 


Week by 


The Marchioness of Zetland.—A daughter 
of the late Lord Scarbrough, Lady Zetland 
was in her younger days known as the Lily of 
Lumley. To-day she is a grandmother, but 
tall, fair, and graceful, she is still youthful 
in appearance and eminently handsome. 
Curiously enough, while the hospitality at 
Aske is sometimes inclined to be formal, 
Lady Zetland has personally the gentlest of 
natures and the sweetest of dispositions, and 
her manner is courteous toa degree. I sup- 
pose tradition is stronger than inclination. 
She is, nevertheless, a charming hostess; though 
in her heart she cares little for society, and 
takes less interest in its most important 
functions than she does in her charities and 
the domestic concerns of her family. Her 
eldest son, Lord Ronaldshay, is the well-known 
traveller, and her daughters, Lady Southamp- 
ton and Lady Fitzwilliam, are two of the most 
charming of the younger leaders of society. 
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Week. 


THE TATLER 


COUNTRY 


Lady Arthur Grosvenor.— 
Lady Arthur Grosvenor will hunt 
with the Cheshire Hounds this 
winter from Broxton. Like her 
sister, Mrs. Lancelot. Lowther, 
she has a perfect seat, looks very 
well in the saddle, and is very 
keen, Before her marriage she 
rode constantly in the Park and 
was often mounted by Lord 
Lonsdale. Now she likes the 
biggest charger procurable, and 
rides straight asa die. During 
the lifetime of the late Duke of 
Westminster she was a great 
deal at Eaton, and her husband 
acted as assistant steward and 
looked after the stables especially. 
During the war he served with 
the Imperial Yeomanry, and glad 
was Lady Arthur when she saw 
Up to 
this year he was heir-presump- 
tive to the dukedom, 


him safe home again. 


Marchioness Camden.—Now 
that the yachting season is over 
Lord and Lady Camden have 
returned to Bayham Abbey, 
where they will spend a good 
portion of the hunting season. 
There will be a large party at 
Bayham for the Eridge Hunt 
Ball in the winter. Lady Cam- 
den was the pretty, lively, and 
plucky Miss Joan Nevill, daughter 
of Lord Henry Nevill by his first 
wife, who was one of the Dor- 
rien-Streatfeilds of Chiddingstone. If she 
would. be the eventual 


Lafayette 
ENTHUSIASTIC MASON-THE MARQUIS OF ZETLAND 


were a boy she 
heir to the marquisate of Abergavenny. As 
it is she is a marchioness by marriage—which 
is one of the advantages of being a woman. 


A Show Place.—Bayham Abbey is one 
of the show places of the south of England, 
and tourists come in crowds to see the ruins 
of the old praemonstratensian abbey, which 
include portions of the church and the supple- 
mentary buildings in very good condition—as 
ruins go. The grounds in which they stand 
are fine and well wooded ; they are watered 
by the Teise, which fills a large sheet of 
water. An avenue of tall limes leads to the 
modern house, which is not far from the ruins. 
This was built in 1870 by the late Lord 
Camden on the site of a villa erected by his 
ancestor, Chief Justice Pratt. It is a fine 
Tudor edifice with a noble entrance. 
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The Duchess of Manchester.—An_ heir 
has been born to the dukedom of Manchester 
at Tanderagee Castle in Ireland. Her grace 
of Manchester was a Miss Zimmerman, and 
met the duke at a fancy-dress ball at which 
she figured as the Belle of New York and he 
as a bather in a fancy bathing costume. At 
this time the present duchess was smitten 
with a craze for esoteric Buddhism, and it was 
in the hope of curing her of the craze that 
Mr. Zimmerman decided on- sending his 
daughter for a tour in Europe. The tour was 
acomplete success. Miss Zimmerman forsook 
esoteric Buddhism and the Duke of Man- 
chester won his charming bride. The duchess 
is particularly keen on golf, and some years 
ago spent a great deal of her time at St. 
Andrews. Her grace’s family, by the way, 
claim a relationship with the family of George 
Eliot, the great novelist. 


The New Heir.—The duchess is, of course, 
not the only American wearer of strawberry 
leaves, both the Duchesses of Marlborough 
and Consuelo Duchess of Manchester being 
her fellow countrywomen. Her grace, who 
was married about two years ago, has not been 
seen much in society. Last year her first- 
born, a little daughter, made her arrival, and 


THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER 


Who was presented with a son and heir last week 


now the advent of a baby boy makes the 
ever-youthful Duchess of Devonshire a great- 
grandmother for the second time. Another 
new baby of the week is also a great-grand- 
child, the little daughter just born to Mr. and 
Mrs, Marjoribanks at Brook House. Mrs. 
Marjoribanks, who is one of the prettiest 
of the young matrons of to-day, isa grand- 
daughter of the Earl of Wemyss, who has 
now three or four great-grandchildren, and 
eldest daughter of Mr. St. John Brodrick. 
Her mother, Lady Hilda Brodrick, died from 
a throat affection during her daughter’s en- 
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gagement, consequently the wedding of Lord 
Tweedmouth’s son and heir was compara- 
tively quiet, although with such a large number 
of relatives on both sides it was naturally very 
largely attended. Mrs. Marjoribanks was an 
indefatigable seller this 
year at the great bazaar 
in the Botanic Gardens in 
aid of the Great Ormond 
Street Hospital for Sick 
Children. 


Lady Alexandra 
Agar.—Little Lady Alex- 
andra Agar, whose photo- 
graph appears on this page, 
is one of Lady Normanton’s 
four little daughters. Lady 
Normanton is a niece of the 
Earl of Strafford and married 
Lord Normanton in 1894. 
The founder of the Norman- 
ton family was Charles Agar, 
who was Archbishop of 
Dublin and Primate of Ireland 
about the time of the union. 


Earl de Grey.—Earl de 
Grey, the eldest son of the 
Marquis of Ripon, is best 
known to the public by his 
extraordinary records as a 
shot, in which he is only 
rivalled by Lord Walsingham. 
He is known more privately as 
an intimate friend of the King, 
a keen motorist, and a devotee of music. He 
and Lady de Grey are among the main props of 
the Opera ; in fact, were intimately concerned 
in the original movement for the establish- 
ment of the subscription system which has 
been so successful. Last year from their 
picturesque suburban residence, Coomb Court 
on Kingston Hill, they used to run up night 
after night in a swift motor car 
to attend the opera, returning by 
the same vehicle. Lord de Grey’s 
intimacy with the King and 
Queen was recognised last year 
by his appointment as treasurer 
to her Majesty, an office which 
requires a good deal of attend- 
ance at Court. 


Countess de Grey.—Countess 
de Grey realises the description, 
“a daughter of the gods, divinely 
tall,” for her stature considerably 
exceeds the ordinary height of 
women. She has long been 
intimate with the Queen, one of 
the bonds of friendship being 
their mutual love of music. 
Another intimate friend is 
Madame Melba, the well-known 
prima donna, Lady de Grey is 
fond of art in every form. She is a keen 
first-nighter, may often be seen at the best 
private views, and is deeply skilled in the 
mysteries of dress. She can drive her own 
motor, but as a rule is content to leave it to 
the man. Lord de Grey is her second 
husband ; her first was the late Lord Lonsdale. 
The one child of the first marriage is the 
pretty Lady Juliet Lowther, who was one 
of the belles of the coronation season, and 
has recently figured at so many smart wed- 
dings as bridesmaid. There is no child by 
the second marriage. 
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Etiquette at Dublin Castle. — The 
etiquette of the court at Dublin is extremely 
strict. The Lord Lieutenant is helped first 
at table and always leads the way from 
the room. No one can sit in his presence 
without his permission and ladies must curtesy 
when they pass him. The theory of all this 
rigid etiquette is, of course, that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is the Sovereignin the absence of the 
King, and the ceremonial is paid not to 
the man but to him whom he represents. 


LADY ALEXANDRA 


AGAR 


Daughter of the Countess of Normanton 


Some years ago when his Majesty as Prince 
of Wales visited Dublin it was a much-dis- 
puted point whether royalty should take pre- 
cedence of the Viceroy. The matter was 
settled by the Lord Lieutenant relinquishing 
his position as the Queen’s representative 
during the Prince’s visit. 


Lady Helen Forbes.—Lady Helen Forbes 
is the clever daughter of a clever mother. 
She was zée Lady Helen Craven, daughter of 
the late Lord Craven and Evelyn Lady 
Craven, and as quite a girl made a name 
and reputation by a clever novel. Last year 
she married Mr. Ian Forbes of Rothie- 
may, who had served with the Gordons in 
South Africa. No doubt the dash of heroism 
did not injure his suit. The wedding was a 
very pretty one and was very fashionably 
attended. It is to be hoped that matrimonial 
joys and cares will not extinguish Lady 
Helen’s literary tastes. At present Captain 
and Lady Helen Forbes are staying at the 
family seat in Banffshire. They were at the 
northern meeting and balls. 


Lady Anglers.—Of the ladies who fish 
and are not members of the Royal Family the 
two foremost may be reckoned to be Miss 
Ellen O’Connell and the Countess of West- 
morland. Miss O’Connell is the sister of 
Sir Daniel O’Connell of Lake View, Kil- 
larney, and has fished from childhood chiefly 
in the Killarney lakes. Lady Westmorland 
is also an expert angler, and has caught 
many fish of considerable weight. . Lady 
Constance Mackenzie, the sister of the 
Countess of Cromartie, is another fisherwoman 
with a long record of captures. Among other 
leading ladies in this line are the Duchesses 
of Portland and Bedford, the Countess of 
Limerick, Countess Annesley, and Lady 
Bridge. 
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An Indian Hostess.—Lady Elliot is one of 
the reigning beauties at Simla. She is a well- 
known hostess there and noted for her 
pleasant parties. She has great musical 
talent and plays the violin more than well, 
and is besides a keen sportswoman, devoted 
to horses and hunting. Her husband, Major- 
General Sir E. Locke Elliot, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
who commanded a column during the late 
war, is Inspector-General of Cavalry in India. 
They are both shortly returning to India to 
attend the coronation durbar. General Elliot 
will be in command of the first cavalry division 
at the military manceuvres at Delhi. 


A Future Countess.—Lady Coke, who 
will one day be Countess of Leicester, is a 
charming Irishwoman with a tall and grace- 
ful figure, a lovely complexion, 
beautiful Irish eyes, and the 
prettiest ruddy-brown hair imagin- 
able. A sister of Lord Annaly, , 
the popular master of the Pytchley 
Hunt, Lady Coke takes an heredi- 
tary interest in outdoor sports, 
and is very fond of cycling and 
driving. Sheis also very musical, 
is considered a fair pianist, and of 
all instruments in the world has 
a particular fancy for the banjo. 
But it is as a skater she really 
shines. She is a first-class per- 
former on the ice, and treasures 
a handsome ostrich-feather fan 
which she captured as a prize at 
a ladies’ skating competition in 
Brighton. Lady Coke is rather 
fond of the country, and spends a 
great deal of her time at Holkham, 
where she is now the guest of the 
Earl and Countess of Leicester. 


Heir to an Earldom.—Viscount 
Coke, the eldest son and heir of 
the Earl of Leicester, saw a good 
deal of war service with the Scots 
Guards in Egypt and the Soudan 
between 1882 and 1885. When 
he retired in 1894 he was colonel 
of his regiment, and he still keeps 
up a connection with the military 
service as colonel commanding 
the Norfolk Militia Artillery, 
Lord Coke, with his tall, slender 
figure, looks very well in uniform , 
and as he is fond of sport, a good 
shot, and a cricketer to boot, he is 
quite popular down in East Anglia 
as, indeed, he is in town. Lord 
Coke’s grandfather, the rst Earl 
of Leicester of the present creation, 
better known, perhaps, as “ Coke 
of Norfolk,” was in his time 
a famous agriculturist and re- 
volutionised local methods by the introduction 
of turnip culture and deep ploughing. Amongst 
the innovations he tried a new system of 
patching desert wastes with turf and turning 
them into verdant meadows. His statue now 
stands in a prominent position at Holkham, the 
beautiful family seat built by a predecessor a 
century and a half ago. The present earl is 
very old—he will be eighty next Boxing Day 
—and for some years past has practically 
retired from active life, though he is still lord 
lieutenant of his county. 


Heiress to a Barony. —Lady Ada Mil- 
banke is the only daughter and heiress of the 
Earl of Lovelace and she is actually heiress- 
presumptive to his barony of Wentworth, 
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which being of old creation descends to 


daughters in preference to nephews. She 
derives her name of Ada from her famous 
grandmother, who was the only daughter of 
Lord Byron, the celebrated poet. Lady Ada 
Milbanke is pretty,a little proud, and some. 
what infected with the modern ideas which 
make heiresses suspicious of their admirers’ 
sincerity. She is fond of flowers, animals, 
and the country. Her honours have come to 
her by an accident, for her father was the 
second son. His elder brother died prema- 
turely, 


ONE OF THE REIGNING BEAUTIES OF INDIA 
Lady Elliot, wife of Major-General Sir E. Locke Elliot 


A Pretty Irishwoman.—Lady Plunket, the 
wife of the secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, is the youngest daughter of the late 
Marquis of Dufferin and the sister of the present 
Lord Dufferin and Lady Helen Munro-Fer- 
guson. She is decidedly pretty and bears a 
considerable resemblance to her mother. It is 
a curious fact that her precedence by marriage 
is less than that which she has in her own 
right, for by marriage she is a baroness and 
by birth ranks as a countess. Queen Victoria 
was her godmother and that was how she got 
her Christian name. Her husband was simply 
Mr. Plunket when they married, but since 
then he succeeded his father. He is an old 
Harrovian, and is first cousin to Sir Conyng- 
ham and Mr. Plunket Greene. 
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_A Great Sportswoman..—Lady Idina 
Brassey is the wife of Mr. Tom Brassey, only 
son of Lord Brassey, and one of the beautiful 
daughters of the Marquis of Abergavenny. 
Her coming out created quite a sensation, and 
she was the belle of her year. Lord Aber- 
gavenny’s family are all sporting in taste and 
Lady Idina is no exception to the rule. 
Cricket, bicycling, and hunting have all at 
different times exercised an attraction for her. 
The couple occupy the pretty residence in Park 
Lane which is known as ‘‘ the Gothic house,” 
and which has the peculiarity that the dining- 
room as well as the drawing-room is on the 
first floor. This is because the rooms on the 
ground floor are small, 


Lady Brougham. — Lord and _ Lady 
Brougham will spend a_ portion of 
the winter at the Chateau Eléo- 
nore at Cannes, where they may 
be regarded almost as hereditary 
king and queen, for Cannes was 
“discovered” as a winter resort 
from the English point of view by 
the 1st Lord Brougham. Lady 
Brougham is exceedingly hand- 
some and possesses a striking and 
original taste in dress, in which 
she shows a decided leaning to 
the Italian. Lord Brougham is 
her second husband. Her first 
was the late Sir Richard Mus- 
grave. She is anative of Windsor 
Forest. Her entertainments at 
Cannes have a great and cosmo- 
politan celebrity, and invitations 
to the house in Chesham Place 
are much desired. 


The Unlucky Nevills.—Lady 
Henry Nevill’s most unfortunate 
accident while out hunting was 
paralleled by a dangerous fall 
which her husband had a few 
years ago, when he was carried 
unconscious to Eridge Castle. 
Last season, too, his hand was 
terribly lacerated by a hound while 
he was holding the fox up to show 
to the pack. Lady Henry is a 
daughter of the late Mr. William 
Beckett, M.P., who used to live 
in the house between the Duke of 
Cambridge’s and Lord Glenesk’s 
in Piccadilly, and was the brother 
of Lord Grimthorpe. She has a 
considerable fortune of her own. 
She is Lord Henry’s second wife 
and has one daughter, who will 
soon come out. All the family 
hunt, and most of them shoot, 
fish, and motor as well. 


A Belle of the Irish Court.—Lady Evelyn 
Ward will be one of the belles of the Irish Court 
during the approaching season, for her hus- 
band, Mr. Gerald Ward, is a brother of the 
Viceroy, the Earl of Dudley.. Lady Evelyn is 
an Irish girl on both sides, for her father is 
the Earl of Erne and her mother is one of the 
handsome daughters of the late Earl of Ennis- 
killen. Lady Evelyn’s engagement was one 
of the events of the season of 1899, and she 
was married in that year, Since then Mr, 
Gerald Ward has been out to South Africa as 
have three of his brothers. Duty with the 
1st Life Guards will keep the couple a good 
deal in London, where they have a comfort- 
able pied a terre, but they will be in Dublin 
for the season. 
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Warwick Castle and the King.—The 
rumoured forthcoming visit of King Edward 
to Lord and Lady Warwick will be quite in 
accordance with his determination to cultivate 
close relations with his great nobles. His 
friendship with Lord and Lady Warwick, 
however, is of long standing. In the early 
days of their marriage they saw a good deal 
of the Prince—as he then was-—and he has 
since paid several visits to Warwick Castle. 
When last there a couple of years ago he 
stayed three days and reviewed the local 
yeomanry and volunteers. Lady Warwick, a 
brilliant conversationalist as well as a beauti- 
ful woman, took him for a delightful drive 
each day, and the royal visitor left Warwick 
quite charmed with her hospitality. “ Later, 
in spite of the protests of Major Rasch, 
Lord Salisbury’s Government made Lord 
Warwick Lord Lieutenant of Essex, though, 
personally, he did not own a yard of land in 
the county, and Lady Warwick was actually 
canvassing Saffron Walden for the Opposition. 


The Keep of the Kingmaker.—Warwick 
Castle is a genuine “antique,” in excellent 
repair, with all the characteristics of a castle 
except the usual varied assortment of ruins. 
Part of it was burnt out thirty years ago, but 
this -has been admirably restored and the 
whole is now in excellent preservation. The 
site is charming, on a rocky height over- 
hanging 
castle and the ‘beautiful grounds from the 
bridge is famous for its restfulness and gran- 
deur. From the time that Norman William 
first put a garrison on the old Saxon keep 
five powerful families held Warwick Castle in 
succession before James I. granted it to the 
Grevilles ; and to-day it is full of interesting 
furniture and heirlooms upon which a poetic 
guide puts allegorical values for the edification 
of the visitor. There are some charming 
apartments in the more modern residential side, 
each window commanding a magnificent view. 


MASTER MAYNARD GREVILLE 
Younger son of Lord and Lady Warwick 


the Avon, and the view of the — 
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The Thistle.—To the average Scotsman 
it is doubtful if the Order of the Thistle is not 
even a more-coveted distinction than the 
Order of the Garter, which is, of course, the 


Best worth seeing, however, are the countess’s 
own rooms and her rose garden, but the 
stranger must be a particular favourite who is 
allowed to enter either. 


Errand Boys and Peers.—Seventy years 
ago Lord Strathcona was an errand boy ina 
small village in Scotland. He possessed un- 
tiring energy, immense self-reliance, and 
stupendous powers of perseverance. In addi- 
tion to these qualities he had a constitution 
like iron, At the age of sixteen he went to 
Canada, in the days when it took more than 
a month to cross the Atlantic, and entered 
the service of the Hudson Bay Company. 
Later on, when his fortune was made, 
he guaranteed, together with his cousin, 
Lord Mount Stephen, the entire capital 
of the Canadian and Pacific Railway 
at a time when it was almost 
impossible to raise the money from 
the public market. He was created 
a peer of the realm in 1897, first 
as Lord Glencoe, which title was 
subsequently altered to that of 
Strathcona. Lord Mount Stephen, 
who is a cousin of Lord Strath- 
cona, had curiously enough 
almost an identically similar career 
in Canada. Lord Mount Stephen 
is a selfmade man and began 
life in a very humble capacity. 
He is now a peer of the realm 
and a member of the Carl- 
ton, Marlborough, and 
several other exclusive 
institutions. In other words, 
he possesses all those 
qualities which bring the 
“unspeakable Scot” to the 
top of the tree. 
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Biograph Studio 
THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK WITH HER SON AND DAUGHTER 


first order of the Empire. Most people re- 
member the story of the Scots peer who 
asked Lord Beaconsfield for the Thistle. “He 
might eat it if we gave it to him,” said the 
then Premier. There are several foreign 
princes upon whom the Order of the 
Garter has been bestowed, but no foreign 
personage has received the Order of the 
Thistle. Outside royalty, Lord Rosebery and 
the Dukes of Argyll and Buccleuch are the 
only persons who hold both the Garter and 
the Thistle. 


Lady Ilene Campbell. —Lady Ilene Camp- 
kell is one of the keenest huntswomen in 
England and certainly one of the pluckiest. 
Lady Ilene Campbell is, of course, a sister of 
Lord Huntingdon, and used to hunt with her 
brother’s hounds in the King’s County when 
she was almost a child. On one occasion 
some ill-feeling arose between Lord Hunting- 
don and the farmers over some matter in con- 
nection with the hunt, of which Lord Hunting- 
don was master. The farmers declared they 
would not let any member of the hunt ride 
over certain fields. Lady Ilene Hastings as 
Lady Ilene Campbell was then the first to 
approach the gate leading into the forbidden 
field at the next meet of the hunt after the 
declaration of war. Three men stood near 
the gate, all were armed with stones, and they 
solemnly announced their intention of pre- 
venting anyone passing over the gate. There 
were some half-dozen riders by, and for a 
second everyone held back. Then Lady 
Ilene burst into a laugh, shook her horse’s 
reins, and took the gate in a flying leap. 
Everyone else followed the young girl’s lead 
at once, and no more was heard about keep- 
ing Lord Huntingdon’s hounds from hunting 
any part of the country. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


should recommend 


those who lose { | WY? Vn a i A 
their temper over the ; : COUN 
religious instruction iy 


given in schools to read 
Mr. Edward Kennedy’s 
The Black Police of 
Queensland.' There 
the converted blacks 
make a gain of godli- 
ness by selling their 
entire stock of Christi- 


anity for sixpence, 
They say, ‘‘ You give 
mine tixpence, mine 


say lorsprer, tin com- 
mands budgery quick, 
all white 
fellow,” being 
interpreted reads, “ For 


same as 


which 


sixpence I'll say the 
Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments 
like a Christian.” To 
those who know, as I 
do, the kind of ‘ This 
is the house that Jack 
built ” religious instruc- 
tion given generally in 
this black 
epitome _ of 
Christianity will seem 
Not the least 
interesting part of these 
reminiscences of official 
work and_ personal 
adventure in the early days of the colony are the stories of casual 
gold finds such as that by a Government official on his holiday, 
“who turned up the monster nugget of these diggings weighing 
considerably over 800 oz.” 

A Cornish miner whose absolute truthfulness I can guarantee 
told me that after he himself and his Yankee mate had been working 
a Californian digging, the one for eight years and the other for 
twenty-two, with no very profitable result, a young Englishman in 
his teens, stone-broke and starving, came along and begged bread. 
When his spirit returned to him after a refreshing dinner he asked 
the Yankee to recommend a claim to him. The Yankee, soured 
with his own life-long disappointment, sneered sarcastically, “If I 
were you I should take a claim beneath that tree there, a nice soft 
The Englishman, taking 


schools 
man’s 


familiar. 


spot with plenty of shade to sleep under.” 
the sneering advice not only in good part but in good earnest, thereby 
struck the richest lode in the goldfield and became a millionaire. I 
ought to add that he took his cynical adviser into partnership. 

Our future battles are to be won not only “in the Eton playing 
fields,” according to the United States President, but in the hunting 
and sporting fields, especially of a wild country. In Zhe Deer 
Family? by Theodore Roosevelt and Others, the President says: 
“Vigorous athletic sports carried on in a sane spirit are healthy. 
The hardy out-of-door sports of the wilderness are even healthier. 
It is a mere truism to say that the qualities developed by the hunter 
are the qualities needed by the soldier; and the curious feature of 
the changed conditions of modern warfare is that they call, toa much 
greater extent than during the two or, three centuries immediately 
past, for the very qualities of individual initiative, ability to live and 
work in the open, and personal skill in the management of horse and 
weapons which are fostered by a hunter’s life.” 

Whether individuality and initiative, which promise to turn the 
scale in the battles of the future, will tell in favour of the English 
Army is doubtful, since its strength hitherto has lain in the solid, 


TIME TO GO 


Pearl Derby: Why did you leave that health resort? 
Aniseed Baggs: Because invalids began coming there. 


From Pictorial Comedy: the Humours and Phases of Life. 
(Henderson & Son, Red Lion Court) 
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stolid, mechanical dis- 
cipline of its battalions. 
Sheer 
cording to our imme- 
has 
stood it in good stead, 
and, by the way, it is 
curious to think that 
Napoleon was uncon- 


stupidity, ac- 


morial enemy, 


sciously quoting Henry 
V. when he said that 
“ The English were too 
stupid to know when 
they were beaten,” 
“Tf,” says the Con- 
stable of France in 
ELON Viren Vase te 
English had any appre- 
hension they would run 
away.” “That they 
lack,” rejoins the Duke 
of Orleans, if 
their heads had any 
intellectual 
they could never wear 
such heavy  head- 
pieces.” 

Talking of Napo- 
leon, the memoirs of 
Dr. John Stokoe, naval 
surgeon, which have 
been translated from 
the French of Paul 
Frémeaux by Edith S, 
Stokoe,’ confirm all 
that has been alleged 
by Lord Rosebery against the petty spitefulness of Sir Hudson Lowe 
and Lord Bathurst. Dr. Stokoe was in attendance on Napoleon in 
St. Helena for a few days only, but in those few days he contrived 
by his sympathy with his patient to earn a court-martial and its 

For what? A single 
will suggest their small 


‘¢ for 


armour 


By Eminent Artists. October, 1902. 


sentence of dismissal from the service. 
specimen of its old-womanish counts 
malignity: ‘Article IX.—For having knowingly and willingly 
designated General Bonaparte in the said bulletin in a manner 
different from that in which he is designated in the Act of Parlia- 
ment for the better custody of his person and contrary to the practice 
of His Majesty’s Government.” What, then, was this offensive 
designation ? ‘“ The Emperor”? No, “ The patient ” ! 

John Mackenzie: South African Missionary and Statesman, 
throws most interesting and instructive light upon the policy 
of that other the ‘Napoleon of South Africa,” 
Cecil Rhodes. It leaves you in no doubt that Rhodes originally 
intended to ‘‘ eliminate,” to use his own expression, “the imperial 
factor,” and to separate South Africa from the Empire. Of more 
immediate interest and importance is the impression left deeply 
upon you by this opportune book that the great difficulty of South 
African confederation lies ultimately less in the rivalry of the 
Dutch and English races than in the great and ever-growing native 
population. Mr. Courtenay’s hope, here quoted, that “the natives 
would go as the Choctaws had done” is a consummation rather to 
be devoutly wished than to be reasonably expected by their Christian 
MILES BARRY. 


statesman, 


civilisers. 


1THe Brack PoricE oF QUEENSLAND. By Edward B. Kennedy, (London: 
John Murray.) 

2 THE DEER FamILy. 
& Co.) 

2 Witn Napoteon at St. HELENA. Translated from the French of Paul 
Frémeaux by Edith S. Stokoe. (London: John Lane.) 

+Joun MAckEeNnzIE: SouTH AFRICAN MISSIONARY AND STATESMAN. 


Douglas Mackenzie, M.A. (London: Hodder & Stoughton.) 


By Theodore Roosevelt and Others. (London: Macmillan 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Mis Ellis Jeffreys, who originated the part of Madame de 

Semiano in 7he Marriage of Kitty at the Duke of York’s 
—the earliest production of the present season—and who is to 
sustain the 7é/e of Mrs. Willoughby at the Avenue Theatre in the 
London production of Mrs. Willoughby’s Kiss, is a particular 


favourite of West- 
end audiences. 
Tall and of hand- 
some presence she 
possesses a natural 
charm of manner 
that never fails her. 
Her keen apprecia- 
tion of humour 
is ever delightfully 
expressed, and in 
such parts as those 


to which she has ~ 


lately accustomed 
herself to be seen 
she has no superior 


amongst English 
actresses. 
iss Jefireys 


belongs to an 
Irish family whose 
home is Cor Castle, 
Innishannon, Cork, 
but she was born 
in Ceylon, where 
her father, an army 
man, was at that 
time stationed. 
When she was only 
six years of age she 
began to learn the 
violin, and that 
study, together with 
painting, occupied 
her a_ good deal 
until she was seven- 
teen. It was then 
necessary to seri- 
ously consider her 
future, and as the 
violin. did _ not 
promise to provide 
her with an income 
and painting did no 
more than earn 
pocket money, Miss 
Jeffreys determined 
to try the stage. 
After some inquiries 
she accepted a place 
in the chorus at the 
Savoy, where Zhe 
YVeomen of the 
Guard was then in 
the last week but 
one of its run. 
Three weeks later 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte 


released her in order that she might accept an offer from Mr. Charles 
There she appeared in Zhe Sentry, by 
Malcolm Watson, playing the comedy part of Pollie Birchit. Then 
followed the production of Za Cigale, for which she remained to 
act as second understudy to Miss Geraldine Ulmar. Now a second 


Harris for the Lyric. 


Week by Week. 


MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS IN HER DRESSING-ROOM AT THE DUKE OF YORK’'S 


Where she is playing the part of the jealous Peruvian widow in The Marriage of Ktity. This picture is from a 
flashlight photograph specially taken for THz TaTLer by Mr. F. G. Hodsoll 


doctrine. 
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understudy’s chance of distinction is as a rule very slight, and 
Miss Jeffreys seemed to risk very little when she went away to 
spend a holiday with friends at Scarborough. One day then, to 
her surprise, a wire arrived to say that she was required at once 
at the Lyric, and the next evening she faced the footlights as 


La Cigale. The 
music of the part 
was for a high 
soprano, and as 
Miss Jeffreys was a 
mezzo the strain 
after about six 
weeks caused her 
voice to crack and 
a rest was necessi- 
tated. Later she 
sang the contralto 
music at a day’s 
notice and also 
made a success 
with it. 


rom the Lyric 
Miss Jeffreys 
crossed Piccadilly 
Circus to the Crite- 
rion, where she re- 
mained under Mr. 
Charles Wynd- 
ham’s management 
for two years. 
Those were two very 
happy years in a 
career that she has 
found uniformly 
pleasant and fortu- 
nate. During Mr, 
Wyndham’s annual 
tours she remained 
in town to play in 
Madame Favart, 
Madame  Angot, 
and Haste to the 
Wedding at the 
Criterion. The only 
provincial tours she 
has made were two 
—one with Mr. 
George Alexander, 
the other with Mr. 
Wyndham for three 
or four weeks. To 
America she made 
the journey with 
Mr. John Hare to 
play the part that 
she had originated 
in London (Mrs, 
Thorpe) in Zhe 
Notorious Mrs, 
Ebbsmith, Her ex- 
periences of the 
visit were not fortu- 
nate. She met with 


an accident and became very ill, so bad, in fact, that she 
despaired of recovery. After staying for three months at Phila- 
delphia she was strong enough to make the voyage home, and 
since then has never entertained any wish to dispute the Monroe 
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iss Louie Freear in A Chinese Honey- 
moon at the Strand is, if possible, 
making the character of Fi-Fi a more droll 
one now than it was when she originated it 
on the production of the piece a little over 
twelve months ago. Beginning her stage 
career when she was 
quite a child Miss 
Freear has little to 
learn about the details 
of the business of a 
profession in which 
she has made such a 
popular name for her- 
self. It was in 1882 
that she first came 
before the public, 
arresting attention in 
the garb of a police- 
man at Sanger’s 
Theatre for the juvenile 
pantomime of Blue 
Beard. At that time 
her father and mother, 
five of her brothers, 
and her sister were all 
on the stage. Her 
mother’s people all 
belonged to the theatre. 
Her father was Irish, 
and she, the youngest 
of the children, faced 
an audience as though 
it was the most natural 
thing in the world. 


or four successive 
years Miss Freear 
appeared in Sanger’s 
juvenile pantomimes 
and then began to 
accept engagements to 
sing at concerts. Some 
of her brothers joined 
the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels and she 
followed their example 
to sing ballads. That 
was followed by a visit 
to South Africa, where 
as a member of the 
Freear Surprise Party 
she toured the colony, 
playing in vaudeville. 
On her return to Eng- 
land she went on the 
music-halls and left 
them to originate the 
part of Ruth in Zhe 
Gay Parisienne at the 
Duke of York’s. Her 
song, “Sister Mary 
Jane’s Top Note,” 
became the song of 
the day and the singer 
of it became a star. 
After the long run that 
The Gay Parisienne 
enjoyed Miss Freear 
went to Birmingham 
for pantomime and 
returned to the Duke of 
York’s for 4 Day in 
Paris. The  follow- 
ing Christmas she was 
engaged at Man- 
chester, playing Mr. 
Dan Leno’s ‘part in 
The Babes in the 
Wood, and then came 
back to town to sing at 
the London Pavilion. 
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i z on tour, 
The First Anniversary of | some experience. 


**A Chinese Honeymoon.” 


MISS LOUIE FREEAR AT HER PIANO 


STUDYING HER PART 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 


MISS FREEAR AND HER PETS 
MISS LOUIE FREEAR AT HOME 
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A: a manager, taking her own company 
Miss Freear has also had 

She took out a play called 
» |. Soy Bob through the provinces and made a 
success with it; and well she might, for she 
thinks it is the best play that she ever 


rehearsed for. Another 
play that Miss Freear 
toured was /z/ia, after 
playing in it for the 
run at the Royalty. 
Previous to the pro- 
duction of /z/ia Miss 
Freear had taken ‘the 
principal part in Of 
Susanah / a play that 
ran for more than 
twelve months at the 
Royalty. In addition 
to all this variety of 


“experience she had 


been—after her return 
from South Africa—a 
member of Mr. Ben 
Greet’s Shaksperean 
Repertoire Company, 
and thus was not mak- 
ing her first acquaint- 
ance with the classic 


drama = when she 


accepted an offer from 
Mr. Tree to play Puck 
in the revival of 4 
Midsummer Night's 
Dream at Her 


-Majesty’s, 


S° busy an actress as 
Miss Freear would 
not be satisfied unless 
an American engage- 
ment was put upon her 
list, and thus in one 
of Mr. George W. 
Lederer’s revues, Zhe 
Man in the Moon, she 
made her appearance 
in New York. Imme- 
diately prior to A 
Chinese Honeymoon 
she was singing her 
own character songs at 
the London Pavilior, 
and after 4A Chinese 
Honeymoon—which at 
present is going as 
strong as ever—she 
hopes to have a suit- 
able theatre in London 
for her production of 
Boy Bob. Miss Freear 
is not at all d/asé, 
The theatre and every- 
thing connected with it 
interest her keenly, 


iss Freear was 
never more en- 
tertaining, captivating, 
exhilarating, than at 
what was called ‘‘ The 
First Anniversary of 4 
Chinese Honeymoon.” 
She had only returned 
to the theatre about a 
week and there were 
still some signs of ill- 
ness upon her. Every 
admirer of her singular 
talent will wish for a 
perfect recovery anda 
long continuation of her 
impersonation of Fi-Fi. 
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Miss Winifred Arthur-Jones in “Chance, the Idol.” 


Bassano 


a great success in her father's play, Chance, the Idul, at Wyndham's Theatre, as a young girl who plays 


Miss Winifred Arthur-Jones, the daughter of the dramatist, has scored 
but Miss Winifred Arthur-Jones made it one of the most charming incidents of the play 


at gambling. The part is quite unessential to the development of the story, 
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r, Robert Taber, who is now attracting 
general attention by his admirable pre- 
sentation of David Rossi in Zhe Eternal City, 
was born in 1865 at Staten Island near New 
York. He made his first appearance in 
Madame Modjeska’s company in 1886. The 
English stage has seen him in many impor- 
tant parts since then—in that of Alexis in 
Peter the Great at the Lyceum and as 
D’Orelli in The Mummy and the Humming 
Bird. He is an actor who plays with a fine 
note of sympathy, and, curiously enough, has 
not, I think, a suspicion of an American 
accent. 


M*: Muriel Kennedy, a full-page presenta- 

tion of whom I gave in THE TATLER 
a week or two back in Three Little Maids 
and whose portrait in character I offer no 
apology for reproducing here, came to London 
from Glasgow just four years ago and made 
her first appearance at Daly’s Theatre in 
A Greek Slave. After this she was one of 
the three pretty maidens in Florodora. 


correspondent sends me a curious story 

about the bulldog, Bully Boy, which 
Mr. Tree used to bring on in 7he Dancing 
Girl, A dresser at the Haymarket was 
particularly fond of the dog and Bully Boy 
returned the liking. One day when the 
company was at Edinburgh this boy went 
out to sample the Scotch whisky and Bully 
Boy followed at his heels. The sampling 
process having been succeeded by drowsiness 
the boy laid himself down in the street and 
went to sleep. Bully Boy nestled closely 
to his young friend and also took-a nap. 
Soon, however, a policeman came along and 
would have taken the dresser had not the 
wise dog partly opened his eyes and wholly 
opened his mouth. 
constable to take in the situation, and eventu- 
ally the dresser and the dog were induced to 
go home together to the theatre, where they 
both had duties to perform at night. Bully 
Boy met with his death when about to 
bring help to a little girl who appeared to be 
in danger of drowning close to the shore of a 


Biog raph “Studio 
MISS MURIEL KENNEDY 
In Three Little Maids 


The hint induced the | 
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southern watering-place. Crossing the road 
not swiftly enough, for Bully Boy was get- 
ting very old, he was killed by a passing cart, 
and thus ended a career that still 
furnishes the staff at His Majesty’s 
with occasion for retelling many a 
story of which the dog was the 
hero. He was buried close to where 
he died, and tradition has it that a 
stone put up to his memory bore 
the words, “ He was a faithful friend 


and a good actor.” 
M: Conway Tearle, who plays 
the part of Paul de Lahne in 
the new autumn melodrama at 
Drury Lane Theatre this season, is 
a young actor who has been born 
and brought up in the theatrical 
profession as it were, and although 
but twenty-four years of age he 
has acted in 
England, Ame- 
rica, and Aus- 
tralia, having 
only recently 
returned from 
New South 
Wales, where 
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@onvey Tearle was four years old when his 

mother married Osmund Tearle, and he 
is the only father young Tearle knew. His 
boyhood was spent in New York until he 
went to West Point, and his summers he 
spent at the Conway Cottage at Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, a pretty little seaside resort on 
the New England coast that included among 


MR. ROBERT TABER 
Now acting the part of David Rossi in The Eternal City 


he created the part of Ben-Hur in the 
elaborate production of General Lew Wallace’s 
dramatic story at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
Sydney, and where he achieved a great success 
in the 76/e created in London by Mr. Robert 
Taber. Mr. Conway Tearle is also an 
American and comes of some of the best old 
theatrical stock in that country. 


H* mother was Miss Minnie Conway, a 

charming actress who was a daughter 
of a very celebrated actress in her day in 
America and the manager of the Brooklyn 
Theatre. Another celebrated member of the 
family was Mrs. D. P. Bower, a sister of Mrs. 
Conway, who was one of the best-paying 
“stars” in America in the days when Edwin 
Forest was still in the height of his fame 
and Edwin Booth had also attained fame and 
fortune. Mrs. Bower made an enormous 
fortune and most of her success in a version 
of Miss Braddon’s novel, Lady Audley’s 
Secret, in which she acted for years in every 
city of importance in America. 


Vong Conway Tearle was not intended to 

follow in the footsteps of his mother’s 
family, and was sent to the famous military 
school’ at West Point (the Sandhurst of 
America) with the idea of entering the army ; 
meanwhile his mother married again, and the 
well-known English actor, Mr. Osmund Tearle 
(as he was called in America), became young 
Conway Tearle’s stepfather. 


I1O 


its summer colony such well-known people 
as Mrs. James T. Field, Miss Sarah Orme 
Jewett, John Gilbert, and the Conways, in- 
cluding Miss Lilian Conway, one of the most 
strikingly beautiful women on the American 
stage in the better class of light opera, and who 
was the Florence St. John of her time. She 
was the sister of Conway Tearle’s mother The 
young American actor now playing the part 
of Commandant de Lahne’s son in 7he Best 
of Friends made his first appearance in 
London at the Garrick Theatre last season, 
when he appeared in a small but important 
part in Zhe Queen’s Double. If there is any- 
thing in hereditary talent Conway Tearle is a 
name that one should hear of in days to come. 
M« Charles Warner, the latest English 

actor under contract to play an engage- 
ment in the United States, will appear under 
the management of Mr. Lloyd Bingham, a 
successful New York stockbroker whose wife 
is an attractive actress and a beautiful woman ; 
she plays under the name of Miss Amelia 
Bingham and every summer pays a visit to 
London. Some day Miss Bingham means to 
invade the London theatrical world with her 
own company. At present she is content to 
remain in America, where she is acknowledged 
as one of the best-paying “stars” in the 
States, her latest success being made in a 
play by Mr. Clyde Fitch entitled A Modern 
Magdalen. 
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The Puzzle Man at the London Hippodrome. 


The veal puzzle about Phroso is that anyone should think that it 1s not an ordinary man with a capacity for making his limbs rigid. 


Phroso—A Theory. 


London is still agog with theories as to the secret of ‘‘ Phroso,” 
the automatic man.—Daily Pauper. 


Phroso, thou very latest thing 
In modern mysticism ; 

A challenge to our wits you fling, 
Half man, half mechanism. 


Is it the hair-spring and the wheel 
That regulates your action? 

Your faultless garb, does it conceal 
Some novel mode of traction ? 


Art thou mere man, as some contend, 
Imposing on our greenery, 

Or simply some ingenious blend 
Of manhood and machinery ? 


You walk and talk and act and move, 
And make effective speeches, 

Your action—in one narrow groove— 
No living man impeaches, 


Yet something in you would preclude 
The premature assumption 

That you possess a plenitude 
Of what our slang calls “ gumption.” 


Your imitation of mankind 
The obvious thought inspires 

Of personalities behind 
Manipulating wires. 


Both wide and wild our theories 
Anent this mystic new man, 
So frankly automatic yet 
So singularly human. 


Wot man nor mere machinery ? 
To sense ’twere prejudicial ! 
But one way out alone we see: 
May not our Phroso prove to be 
A Cabinet official ? Dab: 


THE ABOVE LINES ON PHROSO APPEARED IN THE “EVENING NEWS” PHROSO BOWING TO THE AUDIENCE 


PHROSO STANDING UPRIGHT PHROSO FALLING 
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AT THE OXFORD 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


he Oxford used to be a music-hall. When, 
however, the managerial craze for high- 
class nomenclature came along I believe it 
followed the procession and duly became a 
“theatre of varieties.” I see that it is now 
known as the “Oxford” simply, and it cer- 
tainly seems to prosper well enough without 
any decorative description. At the time of 
our arrival at the front door the house was 
already crowded, and it did not seem as if 
people on the look-out for free seats would be 
very warmly welcomed. As, however, I had 
once said something unkind about the manager 
he took especial pains to make me feel my 
position. He found two of the best seats 
available and was careful to see that I was 
duly supplied with a programme, thus heap- 
ing up coals of fire in large and varied 
quantities. 


BY that time Mr. Mark Sheridan’s number 

was up. This, I think, sounds a little 
sportful, but my intentions are quite other- 
wise I assure you. The chief feature of Mr. 
Sheridan at first was his hat. It was the 
shape of a “bowler” but as high and as 
glossy as a “topper,” and it became clear 
from the hat that Mr. Sheridan was going to 
be tremendously funny. He carried in his 
hand what appeared to be the fragment of an 
old ledger, but I did not see how he could 
expect to get much assistance from a work of 
that kind, although it is true that he turned 
the leaves desperately after every verse. I 
presume he had brought the wrong book on 
the stage with him as in his efforts to repeat 
several quite well-known nursery rhymes he 
got off the line every time. 


Bvervbody knows, for instance, the little 
rhyme about Old Mother Hubbard, I 
suppose, but when Mr. Sheridan tried to 


MR. MARK SHERIDAN 


\ 


\ 


\ 


“ 


repeat it he got hopelessly mixed. He said 
that “Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
board to get something to quench her thirst, 
but when she got there the cupboard was 
bare as her old man had got there first.” 
And the moral of this, according to Mr. 
Sheridan, is—“ Always get there first.” In 
spite of the fact, however, that he was garbling 
the grand old poem tremendously the audience 
enjoyed the song hugely. At one of the verses 
a shrill feminine treble rose above the general 
roar of laughter, and Mr. Sheridan paused 
to remark gratefully, “Thank you, miss.” 
This polite little attention tickled an elderly 
gentleman into a spasmodic.guffaw, but he 
was cut short with the quiet comment, ‘‘ Too 
late, sir!” I thought the whole turn was 
delightfully entertaining. 


es Molasso are two ladies and two gentle- 
men who waltz with a very tremendous 
energy indeed. The ordinary ballroom waltz 
with which they opened their entertainment 
had little or nothing remarkable about it except 
the graceful movement of the dancers, but 
when they warmed up to their work and 
swung each other round with one hand and 
at arm’s length it was a little consoling to 
reflect that the old style of waltzing will still 
be de rigueur at forthcoming dances this 
season. If the dances introduced by Les 
Molasso were to become popular in our 
suburban circles every gentleman would be 
expected to have his biceps tested by an expert 
before being admitted into the ballroom. 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


he Bob Hanlon Troupe are aerial gymnasts. 
Two of the troupe hang from trapezes 
by their legs and play at catchball with a boy 
of ten or twelve years of age. In the course 
of his aerial flights the youngster turns some 
surprising somersaults ; but I confess that I 
do not care for athletic displays on the stage 
by children. A turn which was vastly more 
congenial was that of Mr. Dutch Daly, who 
has quite a gift for telling stories and squeez- 
ing music out ofa concertina. After he had 
given ‘quite a new life to several yarns of the 
“chestnut” order Mr. Daly said he 
would give us an imitation of a church 
organ on the concertina, He then played 
a soft and bubbling melody while the 
audience listened with rapt and respect- 
ful attention till a man at the back 
broke the silence with a derisive laugh. 
Mr. Daly then admitted that he hadn’t been 
imitating a church organ at all, but it struck 
me as a rather cruel advantage to take of us. 


“T ockhart’s” is, I believe, a name that is 

usually associated with inexpensive 
banquets, but at the Oxford that evening it had 
to do. with trained elephants. Mr. 
Lockhart has a very fine troupe of 
these interesting pachyderms, who 
seem to be able to do everything 
except to see how ridiculous they 
look. The huge animals played at 
balancing themselves on tubs and 
on two of their four legs, and they 
looked all the while as if they 
imagined they were engaged upon 
business of the most solemn and 
serious import. The elephants are 
remarkably docile, and their per- 
formance reflects the highest credit 
on their trainer. 


LAWRENCE 


THE ALALEER: 


Current Games, 


A Cricketer’s Wedding.—All cricketers 
will wish good luck to Gilbert Jessop, who 
was married last Wednesday. I hope that 
taking on himself the responsibilities of a 
wife does not mean that he intends to retire 
from the cricket field. Matrimony has a way 


MR. GILBERT JESSOP 


Who was married last Wednesday to Miss Millicent Osborne 


at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate 


in some cases of improving a man’s play. 
Poor Johnny Briggs made 100 on his 
wedding day, and David Denton, who in the 
latter days of his courtship in 1899 found 
himself unable to make any runs at all, began 
to make runs apace immediately after he was 
married. From which it may be inferred that 
wooing is a more distracting occupation than 
marriage. 


The Oxford Authentics.—The Oxford Uni- 
versity Authentics sail for India on October 24 
on board the P. and O. Caledonia. Mr. K. J. 
Key, the old Surrey cricketer, will captain 
the side, and other well-known players who 
are going out are Mr. H. B. Chinnery, Mr. C. 
Headlam, Mr. F. H. Hollins, Mr. G. Simp- 
son-Hayward, Mr. F. G. H. Clayton, Mr. R. 
A. Williams, and Mr. A. H. Hornby. The 
team will be the guests of Lord Curzon at 
Delhi during the durbar week, when a match 
will be. played against an eleven representing 
India. All round the side is a fairly strong 
one though rather weak in bowling. Mr. E. 
Britten Holmes, the honorary secretary of the 
Authentics, has been the chief mover in the 
enterprise, and the tour is certain to be a 
great success in every way. Mr. Britten 
Holmes, unfortunately, is not able to make 
the trip himself, but he will accompany his 
beloved Authentics as far as Marseilles and 
see them safely on their way to Bombay. 
The position the Authentics now occupy in 
the cricket world is almost entirely. due to 
“ Britten,” who has worked hard and most 
unselfishly for the club. He is a most able 
organiser, and his Majesty’s Government 
might do worse than employ him as manager 
of one of the great departments of state. 
Good luck, Authentics ! 


Sports, 


Lord Hawke’s Team for New Zealand.— 
Mr. A. D, Whatman (Eton Ramblers) will be 
the thirteenth man in Lord Hawke’s team, 
which sails on November 12 for New Zea- 
land. Mr. Whatman is a fair bat and on his 
day a good wicketkeeper. The visit of the 
team to Australia has been 
definitely abandoned, but a 
match or two will probably be 
played in Tasmania. 


Cricket or Baseball.—I do 
not know whether Mr. Eustace 
Miles in his article on schemes 
to revive ‘interest in cricket 
meant it to be taken quite 
seriously, but some of his sug- 
gestions provoke a smile, In 
comparing the fielding of an 
American baseball team and an 
English cricket eleven he declares 
that he has never seen an 
English cricketer holding his 
hands as the American fieldsmen 
do, namely, with the backs of 
his hands towards his face. If 
Mr. Miles means that English 
fieldsmen do not pick up snap 
shots in the slips with the backs 
of their hands close to their face 
he is perfectly accurate, but if he 
has ever watched a _ county 
match he must have seen fields- 
men taking catches that came 
straight at their heads with their 
hands in the exact position 
which he thinks is peculiar to American 
baseball players. In the last test match at 
the Oval F. S. Jackson caught Noble off his 
own bowling with the backs of his hands 
directly in front of his nose. In fact, if he 
had held his hands in any other position the 
ball would have struck his head. 


An Echo of the Tennis Season.—The 
competition for the Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ship of Europe at Queen’s Club, notwithstand- 
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ing its somewhat cosmopolitan title, was 
pre-eminently British, The finals for the 
doubles brought together the two best pairs in 
the country, while the final for the singles was 
fought out between the present champion and 
the previous holder of the title. In the doubles 
G. W. Hillyard showed surprising form, and 
there is little doubt that he and his partner 
would have won had the full number of games 
been played on Saturday afternoon, when the 
match, with the score at two sets to one in 
Hillyard and Cazalet’s favour, was _ post- 
poned owing to the failing light. On 
the other hand, the elder Doherty was 
obviously off colour on the Saturday, and his 
brother appeared to be feeling the effects 
of his exertions against Mahony earlier in the 
afternoon. 


A Difference of Temperament.—lf there 
is anything in aname Doherty is as much an 
Irishman as Mahony, but in temperament no 
two players could be more widely apart 
Mahony is a typical Celt—emotional, brilliant, 
and sensitive. Doherty’s play, on the other 
hand, exemplifies everything one associates 
with the term British. The champion is phleg- 
matic, cautious, and absolutely imperturbable. 
There is not a touch of the imagination or 
grace that used to make J. Pim’s play so de- 
lightful to watch, but he seldom blunders, and 
he generally manages to win, which, after all, 
is the supreme end. Mahony owed his defeat 
to his temperament rather than to inferiority 
in point of skill. In the first set he was quite 
irresistible, but in the second set, with the 
score at four games all, he was foot-faulted, 
and this trifling incident seemed to throw him 
right off his game. 1 believe that Mahony 
was under the impression that Doherty was 
an offender in the matter of foot faults just as 
much as he was and yet passed unnoticed by 
the umpire. But whether he was correct in 
this opinion or not Mahony ought to be by 
this time far too seasoned a player to allow a 
couple of wrong decisions to so seriously 
affect his game. 


BLACKHEATH ‘v. 


GLOUCESTER 


An anxious moment for the Gloucester players 
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Faulty Management.—The tournament was immensely popular 
judging by the crowds that flocked to Queen’s Club on Saturday. 
The arrangements, however, for the comfort of the spectators were’ 


exceedingly faulty. The management at Queen’s is 
geuerally so excellent that I am loth to believe that 
the secretary can have been aware of what actually 
took place. In the first place, though I arrived at 
the gate a few minutes before two it was quite a 
quarter of an hour before I could gain admittance. 
A commissionaire, who apparently was partially 
deaf and dumb, was guarding the wicket, and as for 
some unexplained reason he had to write a couple 
of words on each ticket before he issued it, and as 
he was by no means an expert penman, a totally 
unnecessary amount of delay was caused. When at 
length I surmounted these initial difficulties and 
reached the court it was to find that the gallery 
was packed to overflowing and that it was pos- 
sible to see only the tops of the players’ heads. 
When | complained about the matter one of the 
attendants informed me that a better view could 
be obtained downstairs, but below not even the 
tops of the players’ heads were visible. The com- 
mittee, of course, are under no obligation to admit 
the public, but my point is that they have no right 
to take money if they do not provide proper 
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increasing at an alarming rate in the south of England during the 
past few years, and the good fight which Southampton made in the 
cup ties in 1898 must be held responsible for filling many of the 


southern asylums. The success of Southampton 
in that year marks the beginning of an inamense 
revival of football excitement in the south of Eng- 
land, and what Southampton began Tottenham 
Hotspurs completed by winning the English Cup in 
1901. There is a very old fable that many spec- 
tators dropped dead with excitement when Australia 
beat England at the Oval in 1882, and these 
wonderful tales from West Bromwich are probably 
the offspring of that hoary yarn. But in cricket and 
football any nonsense, provided it be sufficiently 
picturesque, is eagerly swallowed. 


London Scots.—If the opening match of the 
season may be taken as a criterion the London 
Scottish this year are in a fair way to recover some 
of their lost reputation. They simply did what they 
liked with Rosslyn Park, who on their form against 
Blackheath in the previous week are an uncom- 
monly useful fifteen. The Scots team contained 
many new names, but there is no doubt as to the 
capabilities of the men. In Turnbull and Orr they 
have two excellent three-quarters, while their 


accommodation, forwards combine weight with pace. 


A Plea for a London Club.—A much more 
practical scheme than any academic discussions on 
revivifying the lost interest in Association county 
football would be the formation of a London team. 
It is certainly a curious fact that while such cities 
as Sheffield and Birmingham each contains two foot- 
ball clubs of the first rank the capital of the 
Empire should be without a first-class team. 
In saying this I am not forgetful of Totten- 
ham, but Tottenham is only representa- 
tive of a very small portion of London, and 
for the majority of the citizens Tottenham is 
as inaccessible as Southampton. The club I 
have in my mind would be composed of the 
best players, amateurs and professionals, who 
are now scattered throughout Tottenham, the 
Corinthians, Queen’s Park Rangers, and West 
Ham, and should certainly be strong enough to make its way into 
the first division of the league after the due season of probation. 
It would add enormously to the interest of Londoners in Association 
football if they could see a match every Saturday between their 
own club and one of the clubs in the first division of the league. 
The great difficulty would be the question of a ground. The 
vagaries of the Chatham and South-Eastern line put the Crystal 


“Little Miss Wicket.”—Little 
Miss Kathleen Smith, whose photo- 
graph appears below, is the four- 
year-old daughter of Mr. Ernest 
Smith, the well-known Yorkshire 
cricketer, who evidently believes in 
bringing up his children in the way 
they should go from their earliest years. 
Mr, Ernest Smith is an example 
of a great athlete who has never 
allowed athletics to become the 
main object of his life. Both at 
Clifton and at Oxford, where he 
was a scholar of University Col- 
lege, he divided his time between 
games and books. After he left 
Oxford he became a master at 
Elstree School, but for the last couple of years he has had a 
preparatory school of his own at Enfield Chase. 


An American Cricket 
Team for England.—At a 
meeting in Philadelphia of 
the Associated Cricket 
Club it was decided to 
send an American team 
to England in 1903. The 
secretary has been in 
communication with Mr. 
C. W. Alcock, and all 
difficulties about arranging 
dates for matches have 
been satisfactorily over- 
come. The Americans 
will play against York- 
shire, Lancashire, Surrey, 
Middlesex, Kent, Sussex, 
and Somerset, and both 
the ’varsities. As far as 
I am personally concerned 
I should much prefer to 
see a first-class American 
baseball team visit us. 
County cricket, as it is, 
has been overdone, and 
the tacking on of extra- 
neous matches to the ordi- 
nary county programmes 
tends to bring weariness 
to players and spectators 
alike. A baseball tour 
would, at any rate, 
have the merit of being 
a novelty. 


G. W. HILLYARD 


Whose excellent play was one of the features of the Tennis 
Tournament at Queen’s Club 


BLACKHEATH v. 


GLOUCESTER 


Collared on the line 


Palace out of court, Queen’s has not sufficient accommodation, and 
I doubt if the Surrey authorities could be induced to allow football 
on the Oval. Still, London is so well provided with open spaces 
that the ground difficulty need not be insuperable. 


Football and Lunacy.—Where cricket or football is concerned 
the silly season is always with us. Paragraphs have been going the 
round of the press lately to the effect that the increase in lunacy in 
the West Bromwich district is due to the excitement engendered by 
football. If this theory is correct then lunacy must have been 


AN HEREDITARY CRICKETER 


Miss Mariquita Kathleen Smith, the four- 
year-old daughter of Mr. Ernest Smith, the 
Yorkshire cricketer 
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THE HAUNTED BUNGALOW 


A COMPLETE STORY. By George Thursby. 


t was somewhere up the river. With more 
particularity [ must not locate it. I 
heard of it casually in the City and slunk off 
on a borrowed motor to see it the following 
Saturday afternoon while Millicent was out 
shopping. We had always liked the idea of 
a bungalow, and from the day that the two 
young women beneath us began to learn the 
violin I had resolved to let our flat for some- 
thing more than the coronation. 

It was allthat a bungalow should be. The 
little steps to the river, the trim flower garden, 
the design and eaves of the building itself, the 
drapery of drooping willow boughs which 
begirt it, all charmed the eye. More than 
this, it stood aloof and quite by itself, and on 
its right flank a thick plantation gave har- 
bourage for singing birds. 

The lock-keeper had the key and the let- 
ting of it, so to him [| went straightway. 

He was standing by his lock, a veritable 
Captain Kettle tolookupon. ‘“ The bungalow, 
sir? Yes, if you like, sir. Now then, let the 
launches go first if you please. Three parties 
seen it to-day. I doubt if you’re not too late, sir. 
Last tenants only left yesterday. Jim” (this 
to his son-- there were seven or eight of them, 
by the way), “show this gentleman the 
bungalow.” 

Half an hour later [ had put my money 
down and was a three months tenant. Then 
I went to tea at the little lock-house, Old 
Mrs. Captain Kettle made a great impression 
on me. She said benignly that she’d “do for 
us” as she’d done for every other tenant. 
Then in a confidential aside she told me how 
specially blessed the lock-house poultry were 
and how that finer vegetables could be got 
nowhere than from the lock-house garden, 
In an engaging way she was singing the 
praises and usefulness of her countless stalwart 
sons when Kettle himself appeared. 

He also was engaging—most engaging. 
“That little copse on the side of the bun- 
galow, sir, did you notice it?” “ Yes,” said I, 
“and very charming I thought it was.” 
Then he lowered his voice. ‘ Them trees are 
so thick,” said he, ‘ you’d never guess what’s 
behind. An old falling church, sir; yes, and 
a churchyard. Queer, isn’t it?” Then in 
an insinuating whisper, ‘‘1 shouldn’t tell your 
missis, sir, You see it’s this way ; ladies is so 
whimsical, and they do say, but of course it’s 
child’s talk, that something walks there 
sometimes.” 

I laughed. He nodded encouragingly and 
laughed too. I felt that I was beginning to 
like the man. Besides I had succeeded in 
getting him to take whole chunks off the 
rent. It had been a case of ‘cash down” 
and three months at the price of two. “ Tell 
me about the ghost,” I said as I got intoa 
hammock. The orchard was full of them ; I 
asked what they were for. He _ grinned. 
“The house ain’t big enough,” he said, look- 
ing towards a cluster of his sons. ‘“ They 
sleep out.” 

“And when it rains ?” I asked laughing. 

“ They grow like sunflowers.” 

I went home light-heartedly and broke the 
news to Millicent, employing all the artfulness 
which is acquired in two years of married life. 


She had just come in from her shopping, so 
I counted on her having some twinges of 
conscience which might help me. Quite 
casually I mentioned the bungalow. With 
her awakening interest I became Jess callous, 
and in a few minutes gave her quite a pretty 
word-picture of it. 

“Oh, George,” she said, ‘‘couldn’t we 
take it?” 

“T thought of the same thing,” I said 
indifferently, “but you see there were already 
three sets of people after it.” 

Then she jumped up. 
impossible !” she cried. 
snapped it up on the spot.” 

“What” (this in amazement) “ without 
asking me?” 

“Yes, indeed I should.” 

“ Then, dear, that is just what I did do.” 


“You men are 
“T should have 


We went into possession the following 
Saturday, arriving in time for tea. The party 
consisted of Millicent and myself and Bridget, 
Millicent’s old nurse who ruled us all and 
particularly exercised sway over Arabella, a 
youthful domestic whom we also took with 
us. Arabella is a bundle of tender emotions. 
She feigned the most touching timidity when 
one of the lock-keeper’s sons punted us over. 
Afterwards she spent her odd moments in 
striking attitudes and in murmuring, “ It 
must be ’eaven! ’ow be-eautiful ! ” whereupon 
Bridget got sarcastic and nigh to blasphemy. 
The old woman most strongly disapproved 
of the whole affair, and when a little later 
Arabella, who had mysteriously disappeared, 
was found devotedly washing the little wooden 
steps which dipped to the water there was 
nearly anaffray. However, things settled down 
quickly and I took Millicent out in the punt. 

Sunday was a glorious day, real bungalow 
weather, and Monday morning gave such 
brilliant promise of sunshine and pleasure on 
our quiet backwaters that it was nothing less 
than martyrdom to go to the City. The 
evening brought a chill, sobbing wind and 
later rain, By the time dinner was over, a real 
bungalow dinner, the drizzle had given place 
to a steady river-side downpour. I set myself 
to explain to Millicent that this sort of thing 
happened even in bungalow life. I felt in 
a’ measure blameworthy, and as I could not 
help thinking of the cosy flat I hastened to 
point out that the next day would, as a matter 
of course, be fine. So Millicent sang to me, 
and I sang to Millicent. Later we heard 
Arabella’s voice in the kitchen. She was 
singing to Bridget, and then a low growl, and 
we knew that Bridget had said something, 
and then Arabella sang no more. 

About ten o’clock I looked out with studied 
indifference—that is the real bungalow way— 
and then we chatted for a few minutes 
till—— 

“George, listen! Did you hear that?” 
Millicent had risen hastily. ‘I really think I 
heard a scream. Oh, George, can it be that 
someone is in the water?” 

“ Nonsense, darling ; it’s your fancy. Who 
would be out to-night ?” 

I opened the door. I felt that the occasion 
demanded it, but I did it reluctantly. In a 
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moment I had remembered the thick copse, 
the ruined church, and the “something that 
walks sometimes.” 

The cold breeze swept in, the curtains 
rustled, and the lamp smoked—a real bun- 
galow smoke. I was in the act of shutting 
the door when there came from somewhere 
not very far away a long, piteous cry. I call 
it a cry, but it was like nothing I had ever 
heard before. It began on a low note and 
rose and rose and then died away; quite the 
most awesome thing of its kind I had ever 
heard. Millicent was clutching my arm and 
I could feel her trembling. From the kitchen 
came evidences of Arabella and hysteria, and 
they swelled in a tumult above the very storm 
when Bridget came through the door, Bridget 
haggard and grey, mumbling and crossing 
herself. 

“| will go out and see,” I said desperately. 

“Leaving us here alone,” sobbed Millicent 
reproachfully. 

But Bridget settled the matter. She closed 
the door and locked it. I gathered from her 
murmurings that in her opinion a priest was 
the correct solution. 

That same minute Arabella surpassed 
herself. With a wild whoop and a headlong 


‘rush she came through the doorway, and 


throwing herself on my wife shouted in the 
interludes of her maniacal laughter, “ Missus, 
we'll go together.” After assuaging this 
devoted creature, a matter of much difficulty, 
I deposited her on the sofa, and Bridget with 
a “ By your leave ” planted herself down beside 
her. Bridget was rigid. Millicent and I stood 
facing one another. a 

In a little while comparative quiet was 
restored. Arabella was moaning and sniffling, 
and it was to this accompaniment that the 
next ghostly falsetto wail was heard. 

That one I could not stand without doing 
something. It came from a point so very 
near that I made a rush for the window, and 
before Millicent could interpret into action 
Bridget’s cry, ‘‘ Don’t look on it, don’t look on 
it!” I had torn aside the blind. Some 
twenty yards or so away there was a grey figure 
standing with arm outstretched. I gazed on 
it for an instant; meanwhile Arabella posi- 
tively roared. Then remembering practical 
jokes beyond number I made for the door 
and flung it open. The thing was still there ; 
the desire to end the choking fear was hot 
within me. I looked and looked—awed— 
enthralled perhaps. 1 am confident that I 
was on the very point of darting out towards 
it when, horrible to see, it came towards me. 
My wife dragged me in. It is only fair to 
myself to lay emphasis on that, and as the 
door was being bolted again there came a 
more terrible shriek from the spectre than 
before. 

It was a positive relief to find that Ara- 
bella had fainted. 

“ We shall leave to-day,” said my wife at 
breakfast. I agreed. A jaded, colourless 
party we went over in the punt together and 
left the key with the lock-keeper. I said we 
would send for our things during the next day 
or so, and I added significantly that he might 
rest assured that he would hear from me. 
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At lunch-time I went to see my solicitor, 
Linklater. I had designs on the three months 
rent which I had paid so readily. Further- 
more, having an eye to damages from my 
unknown landlord, I had sent Millicent to a 
first-rate hotel. Linklater listened to me to 
the end and then screamed with laughter. 
Naturally I was nettled. He replied, “I have 
had some experience of ghosts, also in one 
case of bungalow ghosts.”” Then he went to 
his telephone and rang up Harridge. Har- 
ridge is a mutual friend—a prosaic person, an 
Imperial Yeoman of huge proportions. Also 
he is a stockbroker and has a motor, Ina 
few minutes it was arranged that we should 
dine at Harridge’s club—Harridge being, as I 
have said, a stockbroker—and go down on his 
motor that night and explore. 

Had it not been for the dinner I think we 
should not have started. It was a terribly wet 
night—a real bungalow wet night. 

Linklater was in command, and it was by 
his direction that we went a detour which 
brought us at last to the far side of the copse 
which held the ruined church. Then we ran 
the motor into a siding and began our march 
through the wet. MHarridge led the way 
gingerly, swearing under his breath all the 


Our Fifth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of #5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 


may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more.solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.e., answers to the third acrostic 
(dated October 15) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, October 27. 


while. The grass was very wet—a_ real 
bungalow wetness. Half-way through the 
copse Harridge disappeared. Only his swear 
words guided us to the rescue. Someone had 
considerately sunk a barrel into the ground 
for some reason or other. Harridge was in 
that barrel. We told him to speak softly and 
pulled him out. His feet had got mixed up 
with something and he pulled that out with 
him. It was a winding sheet. Linklater 
has no bump of reverence. He called it 
something else. Also he chuckled. “I can 
see daylight,” said he. This was so obviously 
a lie that I felt that no answer was 
needed. 

The most uncomfortable part of the whole 
affair was the getting through a hole in the 
last hedge, but at last we stood in the same 
field with the bungalow. 

“Lighted up by George!” said I. 

“Hush,” said Linklater as he strode 
forward. Then I noticed that he was carry- 
ing the shroud. 

He stopped about ten yards from the 
place to ask how many doors there were. 
“Back and front,” said I. Harridge was 
sent to the back. We two stole up to the 
front and boldly opened it. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 


““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


name and address must also be sent in. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Fourth Series) 


Tsp 2 Pie Besley le aa sae 
2. “HVASRUM-S3W. OO Ri H 
Sip Ee AZ sa ela lake Na) 
7 ie R N Oo 
5. S T U A R at 
6 A L I 
7 N I N (e) N 
Fea © R I N G 


1. Achilles, son of Peleus, was at first brought up as a 
girl in consequence of prophecy ; was killed by wound in 
heel. 2. Editor of Answers, which was originally styled 
Answers to Correspondents. Many solvers are informed that 
a Cabinet Minister cannot possibly be held to fit this light. 
3. Ezzelino da Romano, vicar in Upper Italy of the 
Emperor Frederick II.; seen by Dante in the river of 
blood, Inferno, XII. 4. River of Florence. 5. The 
spelling ‘‘ Stewart "' is older than ‘‘Stuart.’’ 6. Vizier of 
Mahomet, vide Gibbon, L. 7. Ninon de L'Enclos pre- 
served her attraction to an extraordinary age. ‘‘ Nor- 
man’ and ‘‘northern”’ are acoepted. 8. Lord Roth- 
schild’sseat. ‘‘ Tring, Wing, and Ivanhoe, for the striking 
of a blow Hampden did forego." 

No one answered this acrostie correctly, but sixty-four 
answers contained the uprights and some of 'the lights. 
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A flood of light poured out and Linklater 
laughed. I peered over his shoulder, 

“Do you know them ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said I with a rising gorge. 
two, four, six, the lock-keeper’s sons.’ 
I cleared my throat. 

There they were right enough staring 
round at us. They had been lying in various 
attitudes in our dining-room. As they had 
twisted themselves round to face their dis- 
turbers the blankets had slipped off them. 
Six bare sets of shoulders gleamed in the 
lamp-light. 

“T guessed as much” said Linklater as 
he dived into his pocket and produced a dog- 
whip, which he slipped into my hand. ~ 

“So you are the brave fellows who play 
the ghost and terrify women,” said | sternly. 

‘“When it’s wet we’ve got to sleep some- 
where,” said one of them sullenly. 

“At other people’s expense, too,” I re- 
torted in rising wrath, 

“T s’pose rent days come at last,” quoth 
the eldest with just the suspicion of a grin on 
his handsome face. 

“Tt has indeed,” said I resolutely as I 
stepped forward, ‘and there’!l be no remission 
either.” There wasn’t ! 


“On, 
Then 


Competition. 


All the lights were answered by various solvers on the 
whole. 

It will be remembered that Acrostic No. III. was 
cancelled. The highest possible number of correct solu- 
tions is therefore twelve. As far as can be told at present 
three solvers only have scored eleven acrostics and the 
upeights and some lights of No. XIII. It is hoped to 
award the prizes in next week’s issue. 

“Alex ''is credited with a correct answer to No. 11. 
“Hyenna"’ is informed that ‘‘sub’’ is the modern 
equivalent for ‘‘ensign.’’ An empty envelope has been 
received bearing the postmark, ‘‘Chatham.” Solvers 
are requested not to address their answers to the 
“ Society Editor," it only causes delay and may lose 
them achance. The Acrostic Editor regrets much to be 
obliged to inform ‘‘ Blackie" that Nuttall defines ‘ ver- 
sion" as ‘‘translating; translation; that which is 
rendered from another language,’’ and that the plural 
was distinctly intimated in the ‘suburbs "’ light. ‘‘ De- 
cem"’ is informed that the naval cadets’, #.e., middies’, 
college is at Dartmouth. “ Paralytic’’ is informed that 
“Ella’’ is undoubtedly a foreign version of ‘‘she'’ but 
not of ‘‘a curious she.'' Several solvers are informed 
that alllsecond thoughts that arrived in time and con- 
formed to Rule 2 were allowed. The Acrostic Editor 
begs to warmly thank the solvers who have written kind 
expressions. 


Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Fifth Series) 


Father and son. One the colonial god, 
T’other the G.P.O. Both ‘ orchid squad." 


. Seaport by two names known on coast of Dan 
In Palestine. Call it by each you can. 

. Two letters are we which prefixed by I 
Become a'pledge to pay (in Cockney, ‘‘ py’). 

. What is it that we strive for day by day 
In all our efforts, be they work or play? 

. Cromer and Lesseps here join hand to hand. 
One dammed the river, t'other pierced the land. 

. The proverb says this goes before a fall, 
The name recalls the Rump ejected all, 

. First Governor-General of the Antipodes ; 
Returning home a marquis, if you please. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


have received the following letter from 

Dr. Almond, the head master of Loretto, 
which gives fuller explanation of bis views on 
golf as recently expressed before the Royal 
Commission on Physical Education :— 


Loretto, October 4, 1902. 

Dear S1r,—I think you have somewhat misapprehended 
my position about golf. I was an enthusiastic golfer for 
fifteen years. What made me give it up was that with 
the more and more crowded condition of Musselburgh 
Links, and the slow pace and frequent halts of the game, 
I could not get enough exercise out of it in the two or 
three hours I could give to that purpose. During my 
earlier years here in the sixties there were too few boys 
at Loretto to play proper football, and consequently golf 
was the great winter game. Its being so had certainly 
not a good effect on a boy's tone or character. It culti- 
vated no school feeling, no high spirits, no courage, and 
no endurance. There was more personal rivalry among 
them then than there has been since. To say that golf is 
a selfish game from this point of view is to 
me a truism. 

We soon began to pay great attention 
to athletics proper, running, jumping, &c. 
There, of course, the danger of selfishness 
comes in very strongly. Consequently I 
have never allowed any competition for 
prizes among our boys. But for some years 
we had inter-scholastic athletics between 
several schools. The effect produced, from 
the unselfish point of view, was excellent. 
Ido not think I ever heard a boy’s name 
shouted at these games ; it was always the 
name of the school. But when these games 
fell through from various causes we have 
practically dropped athletics, though I still 
give prizes for the attainment of certain 
standards. 

I hope you now see what I mean by 
‘«selfish.'’ Cricket is not a selfish game so 
long as averages are kept in the back-* 
ground and a boy cares more for his school 
winning than for his own personal success. 
But I am afraid that modern cricket with 
its constantly drawn games is becoming 
among men generally as selfish a game as 
golf. 

Football is much less selfish. Yet even 
here I always discourage laying any stress 
upon the player who scores a point. Yet 
there is such a thing as a selfish player at 
football, namely, a player who will not pass 
to a man who has a better chance of scor- 
ing than himself. Such a player gets 
turned out of our team. 

Eight-oar rowing is the least selfish of 
all the great sports because the whole eight 
share equally in a victory or defeat. 

My own favourite sport is fishing. But 
if we had abundant good fishing near the 
school it would cultivate selfishness among 
boys in exactly the same way as golf does, 
and school patriotism would be difficult of 
attainment. Yet both fishing and golf are 
admirable pursuits for holidays when a boy 
is no longer a member of a body whose 
interest ought to be his first concern. . 

I shall be obliged to you, and I think 
it will be only fair to me, if you can put 
this expression of my views into THE 
TATLER in any form you please. — Faith- 
fully yours, H. H. ALMonp. 


I entirely differ from Dr. 

Almond in his view that 
golf confers no high spirits, no 
courage, and no endurance, and did space 
permit could easily multiply instances ; and to 
brand the game as selfish merely because it 
gives opportunities for personal rivalry appears 
tome absurd. Is there no personal rivalry in 
the schoolroom itself? If Dr. Almond’s 
theory is correct the whole idea of competitive 
examination is wrong. What is good inside 
the classroom must be equally good in the 
playground, and whether it be good or bad 
there can be no doubt that as a preparation 
for the actual conduct and business of life a 
game that teaches a boy to be resourceful and 
self-reliant and yet honourable and chivalrous 
in his dealings with rivals has little to fear in 
comparison with any other sport. 


i do not under-estimate the value of 

school or college patriotism as culti- 
vating the larger virtue, nor do I deny the 
greater virtue of team sports in this particular, 
but may not this habit of “shouting for a 
school” tend to degenerate into the narrow 
partisan and denominational spirit which is 
so marked a feature of modern life ? 


e[pze great golfing Sanhedrim has held its 

annual conclave at St. Andrews, but 
the faithful have been granted the merest 
summary of its deliberations. The eyes of 
the entire golfing community were turned to 
St. Andrews in the reasonable expectation 
that some word of counsel, or at least some of 
the individual opinions expressed by those 


TOM VARDON, 


whose duty and privilege it is to control the 
destinies of the game, would be permitted to 
reach the golfing world on the all-important 
subject of the new balls. The meeting, how- 
ever, was held zz camera, and the daily 
papers which endeavoured to supplement the 
meagre details doled out to them by the 
officials were severely snubbed for the inaccu- 
racy of their reports. 


Au that the outside world learned officially 


was that the new balls had been the - 


subject of discussion and that further con- 
sideration was postponed till the May meeting 
of the club, But Mr. Hall Blyth, the chairman 


of the Rules Committee, in opening a ladies’ 
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THE SANDWICH PROFESSIONAL 
Who is matched to play Jack White for £100 


club at Musselburgh a few days later, spoke 
strongly in favour of the new balls, but the 
same week Mr, J. L. Low stated in the 
Athletic News that one feature of the meet- 
ing had been the defeat of the supporters of 
the rubber balls. 


] think that the whole question would 

have been brought considerably nearer 
solution if the various authoritative speeches 
made both for and against the new balls and 
the text of the various motions proposed had 
been sent to the press so that golfers might 
have had an opportunity of considering them. 
It is difficult to see justification for any 
red tapeism in a matter that vitally affects not 
only the welfare of the game as a game but 
the interests of a very large in- 
dustry. Golfers will be greatly 
influenced by any decision arrived. 
at by the ruling body, and it is 
only fair that those who put them- 
selves under its guidance should 
receive a little more of its con- 
fidence. 


here can be no reason for the 
Royal and Ancient Club 
hedging about its deliberations with. 
secrecy on a matter of public im- 
portance such as this, and it is an 
abuse of its position as the ruling 
body to refuse the fullest possible 
information as to the conduct of 
its public business. The net result 
to the club can only be a further 
withdrawal of the support it re- 
ceives and an encouragement to 
those who desire the creation of a 
popular representative body. 


M r. A. H. Crosfield has arranged 

for the visit of six members. 
of the Royal Liverpool Golf Club: 
to the South of France this season. 
Cannes will be the rendezvous, and. 
matches will probably be arranged 
with the players at Pau, Biarritz,. 
and other French golf resorts. 


4 Be golf meeting at Hythe on: 
October 4 and 5 was a great 
success, so much so that it has- 
been decided to make the meeting 
an annual event. The match 
between Braid and Vardon on the: 
4th, which Braid won, was intensely 
close, while the play was of the 
highest class. For the amateur 
tournament on the 5th the large: 
entry of seventy-two was ob- 
tained, many well-known golfers taking part in 
the play. Mr. G. A. Falk won the two handi- 
cap prizes with the net score of 156 for the 
two rounds, while Mr. Walter Carr secured 
the scratch prize with the fine score of 162. 


pon Vardon, the popular professional to the: 

Royal St. George’s Club, is a younger 
brother of the great Harry. He is in the first 
flight of players and gained fifth place in this. 
year’s open championship. Golfers are look- 
ing forward to the big match between Tom 
Vardon and Jack White for £50 a side; the 
first half is to be played at Sandwich on 
Saturday and the second at Sunningdale on. 
November 1. 


THE 


TAPE ER 


On the Subject of Peltry.—Furs, furs, furs, 
tvujours furs! We shall all have bought our 
peltry in a week or two, perhaps, and then 
there will be nothing more to say; but just 
now one must talk the subject over ad 
nauseam. or be guilty of omitting the most im- 
portant item of our dress discussion. Per- 
‘sonally it is the fur motor coat which interests 
me most at present. While we are talking 
so much about motoring attire I should like 
to observe that women who ought to know 
give it as their opinion that sealskin is un- 
doubtedly the best fur in every way for the 
chauffeuse. Most decidedly itis the warmest, 
which is the first point of importance, and it 
is worthy of consideration, too, that it will 
stand the very worst of bad weather and 
suffer nothing from it. Pedét grés is another 
sturdy fur for motoring and has the advantage 
of being a very becoming one 
and absolutely first favourite 
with Dame Fashion. I know 
a big woman with wonderful 
tawny hair who looks nothing 
less than magnificent in her 
leopard-skin motor coat with 
raccoon collar and cuffs, but on 
the other hand one sees insigni- 
ficant little people enveloped 
iin furs which give one the idea 
that they have fallen into the 
clutches of some savage wild 
beast, and I have even met 
them in coats which have once 
upon a time been worn accord- 
ing to nature by the Indian 
wild pig. If only we would 
wear a fur that suits us and 


TWO , DAINTY 


Of black spotted net with sequin trimming; Swiss 


bodice of soft black satin 


that corresponds to our personalities in 
some way how very much better we should 
look. I do not mean actually that the near- 
sighted woman should confine herself to 
moleskin and a cunning nature hall-mark 
itself with a necklet of fox, but the big people 
ought most decidedly to wear the big furs, 
and the little women confine themselves to 
the soft little skins such as chinchilla, petit 
gris, moleskin, sable, or broadtail, and not 
bury themselves entirely in their furs. 


= — =F 
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‘MY LADY’S ‘MIRROR: 


C2 


A Short Cut to Shopping.—Last week I 
recommended every member of my sex who 
was interested in her winter attire to write for 
a catalogue of the season’s novelties at Peter 
Robinson’s (Oxford Street) zzstanter. 1 re- 


commend it all the more now that we really 
seem to be adjusting our minds to the 
realisation that we are not going to have any 
more *‘ pucka” summer, and that we cannot 
expect to have further occasion for our muslin 
and chiffon frocks during the year of grace 
How badly summer has treated us this 


1902. 


DINNER DRESSES 


Of tambour lace over apricot satin, trimmed with 


apricot chiffon 


year to be sure. Now and again she has 
come out and laughed at us and raised her 
saucy eyebrows at our evident discomfiture, 
and then back she has gone and left us in the 
lurch with the knowledge of all our pretty 
light frocks and furbelows reposing behind the 
plate-glass doors of the wardrobes, while with 
a bad grace we have been forced to don last 
winter’s coats and skirts. But we will have 
our revenge now most assuredly. At Peter 
Robinson’s there are sufficient attractions to 
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make us forget that the sun ever shines with 
tropical fervour in London or the roses blow 
in peaceful suburban gardens. There are 
coats of velvet, fur, or cloth as the catalogue will 
tell you such as will satisfy your most ardent 
aspirations, not to speak of the new black 
zibeline coats, which are marvellously cheap 
and ‘‘ going strong,” if | may use the expression, 
even though they are not illustrated in the 
catalogue. Fancy, too, a magnificent caracul 
sac coat 24 in. long for £5 15s. 6d., and 
caracul is said to have risen greatly in price 

this year, and a charming marmot 
with big revers and 
collar for £6 6s., not to speak of the long 
velvet sac coats which are an important 
item, as velvet will be immensely popu- 
lar this year, richly embroidered, from 
about £4 18s. 6d. Probably they have 
others cheaper as well, but this price 
stands for a very handsome coat indecd. 
There is a magnificent cape, too, lined 
with quilted silk and bordered with a 
deep flounce of caracul fur at £3 18s, 6d. 
I daresay I am taxing your credulity, 
but ‘‘ facts is facts” as I heard one coster 
observing to another yesterday over a 
discussion on winners and starting prices. 


More about Furs.—The fur stoles 
are also legion ; it would be useless to 
quote you a figure, for the authorities at 
Peter Robinson’s have a sufficient stock 
to meet all purses, and every particular 
is given in the catalogue as well as some 
helpful illustrations. Two departments 
I specially want to speak about are 
those devoted to the costumes and 
blouses. As regards the former there 
are some dear little evening frocks which 
you will see illustrated on page 13 of 
the catalogue, one of them tucked all 
over, with insertion and medallions of 
lace and such pretty elbow sleeves, at 
44 guineas—think of it ; and another in 
the same material mounted on silk and 
most elaborately trimmed, with the 
supplementary adornment of a soft chiffon 
sash, for £6 18s. 6d., while you can have 
them in Roman satin or crépe de chine 
at somewhat higher prices. Another 
magnificent Roman satin skirt, however, 
with tucked flounces and lace insertion 

, only comes to 5% guineas including the 
bodice materials, and as so many clever 
sewing maids can make a bodice and 
so few know how to cut a skirt I think 
it is such a capital way of securing 
your evening attire. There are walk- 
ing costumes besides in the very newest 

styles which are illustrated in the catalogue 
at “giving-away” prices, such as a smart 

Russian blouse and skirt in fancy zibeline, 

the revers of plain faced cloth trimmed 
with dainty galon and prettily stitched for 
78s. 6d., and other wonders equally surprising 
in proportion, not to speak of ready-made 

skirts in every variety. The latter are cay i- 

tally cut and fashioned and are invaluable for 
those of us who cannot wait for a skirt to be 
made to order. 
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The Indispensable Blouse.—A word, too, 
about the blouses if 1 am not trespassing too 
greatly on your patience ; as it is I shall have 
to leave I do not know how many departments 
unnoticed. There are some particularly nice 
morning blouses in floral flannel with Paisley 
borderings forming the Zouave at I4s. 11d, 
which I can strongly recommend; and for 
something very chcice you cannot do better 
than the neat specimens in navy blue glacé silk, 
stitched and embroidered in green silk and 
box-pleated in quite the new style, with 
gauntlet cuffs and collar of green velvet, and 
a smart tasselled tie run through 
‘thick rings over a front of accordion 
chiffon, The price is 79s. 6d., but 
‘in my estimation it is very low at 
‘that, though there are numbers of 
others you can geteven cheaper. You 
must be sure to notice, too, the dainty 
little lace and velveteen blouses. The 
atter are the haute chic this year, 
and oh! so many beautiful things 
which the catalogue will tell you 
about so much better than I should. 


Concerning Head-gear.—But | 
‘thave not done with the subject of 
-catalogues ; far fromit. Messrs. Scott 
of 1 and ra, Old Bond Street, the 
~well-known ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
hatters, have sent me their new one, 
-and I am quite captivated with its 
‘illustrated contents, which I am glad 
ito say only deal with the head-gear of 
my own sex; I always think men’s 
illustrated head-gear is affreux. 
There is such a pretty hat that I want 
to order at once made of folded 
velvet—which always softens down 
the harshest features— the folds caught 
with a long buckle and soft pad wings 
‘sweeping from one side of the under 
brim to the back. It is trimmed with 
rosettes of chiffon and accordion- 
pleated cascades, and the same idea 
can be carried out in velvet and 
ostrich feathers. I like the toreador 
shat, too, which the catalogue contains 
—toreadors are so infinitely becom- 
ang to some people; it is made of 
velvet tucked in circular form and 
trimmed with cart-wheel rosettes in 
chiffon and feathers with a cache- 
peigne over the hair. Then there is the 
folding beaver hat—the winter adapta- 
tion of the panama—and caps for the 
fair chauffeuse or the ardent golfist. 
Such capital driving hats, too, in 
plain felt with straps of velvet or 
‘suéde, finished with buttons of the 
same catching the long pheasant 
quills ; these are quite a novelty this 
‘season, and as the buyers of the firm 
are constantly in Paris you can be 
‘quite sure that everything is of the 
newest. They always treat you so 
well, too, at Scott’s. Prompt attention 
vis paid to orders, and parcels are despatched by 
the various railway companies—always a safe 
method—and never fail to turn up. In any 
case, and even supposing you are not in need 
of a hat at present, I should like to be sure 
that you will write for a catalogue, if only to 
judge of my veracity and to make a mental 
note of things in general for a future occasion. 


Butter Boxes.—Is it a ridiculously far cry 
from hats to butter? Perhaps it is, but I am 
nothing if not inconsequent, and when I have 
something upon my mind for the benefit of 


my sex I am bound to own that I find it hard 
to wait for a fitting opportunity on which to 
unburden myself, and I particularly want to 
tell you about the “Iceberg” butter box for 
transit. or storage. Probably you will be 
inclined to think that it is a little late to speak 
of anything which suggests a refrigerator at 
this time of year, but it has winter qualities 
as well. So many of us have our butter sent 
up from the country, not to speak of the fact 
that a number of ladies do a little in the 
farming way on their own account now- 
adays, and the “Iceberg” butter box is, 
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either procure it from thé London depét, 141, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; the Dairy Supply 
Company, Museum Street, W.C.; or if you 
prefer it, from the makers, Addison Ltd., 
Queen Street, Wellington, Salop ; while all 
leading ironmongers and stores keep it. 


Toilet Soap.—A word, too, while I am on 
the subject of household matters concerning 
toilet soap, a subject upon which I am always 
receiving queries and which I rank as being 
of ultra-importance to a woman. Nothing 
could possibly be better than the herb soaps * 
of the Erasmic Company, which are not only 
most beneficial to the complexion but are 
most deliciously perfumed, and I for one 
love a soap with a delicate and non-aggressive 
scent, It is not often, is it, that cheapness 
goes with superior quality ? But you will be 
absolutely safe in buying these, although the 
two most popular of the herb soaps — the 
“Peerless” and the “ Elite”—are only 4d. 
per tablet. They are really good for the 
skin, and so “safe” do the Erasmic Com- 
pany feel in recommending 
them that provided you 
mention this paper when 
writing to them they will 
send you two. sample tablets 
post free on receipt. of two 
penny stamps. 

DELAMIRA, 


For rules 
concerning 
correspon a- 


ence, see 
previous 
tsSUueS. 


ANSWERS TO 
CORRESPON- 
DENTS 


Gipsy Mar. 
—Iam so sorry 
I was unable to 
answer your 
letter in the last 
issue. Certainly 
you can wear a 
black sequin 
robe over a light 
foundation. 
Such a com- 
bination would 
be quite up to 
date and look 
exceedingly 
well; I like your 
idea. of veiling 
it with orange 
chiffon. You 


SUGGESTION FOR A SIMPLE TEA GOWN 
In silk muslin with wide tucks and chiffon sash 


besides, used by a number of careful “ house- 
wives” as a butter safe to stand in the 
larder. It excludes all frost in winter and 
keeps the butter always sweet and entirely 
free from all taint, while a very important 
point, as I am sure you will agree, is that it 
entirely isolates the butter from other com- 
modities. In large households it would be 
invaluable and can be made in eleven sizes 
from 2 1b. to 50 lb. from 6s. per box, and as 
it was subjected to careful examination at the 
London Dairy Show and received a medal 
I think nothing more need be said. You can 
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could, of course, have two veilings of this if you 
liked as several veilings are employed nowadays, but 
this depends on how definite you wish the colour to be. 
Orange is very much worn this year. Why not have 
two veilings in different shades to produce a kind of shot 
apricot effect? It should suit you as you are so dark. 


Dora.—A pork-pie hat in black and the new red would 
suit you. Write to Nelise of 76, Wigmore Street; I am 
sure she would make you a charming one. 

Miss S.—I am sorry, but I do not reply to letters by 
post. The material in question seems to me admirably 
suited for the dress in question, and you could obtain 
a pattern by sending a P.O. The kimono could be the 
jordinary dressing jacket length or full length if you 
prefer. It opens all the way down; a wide band of 
soft silk outlining the fronts and edging the sleeves is 
pretty. The sleeves should be wide and loose. 
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THE RESULT OF THE GREAT 
MONOGRAM COMPETITION. 


Full List of the Winners. 


I am glad to be able to inform my numerous readers 

who entered for the Monogram Competition that it 
has at length been finally settled. The five prizes that 
were to be competed for by the original thousand correct 
competitors in the first competition have now been awarded. 
The destination of the four additional prizes has also been 
decided. The competition is one upon which we have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves, for quite apart from the 
pleasure that will be experienced by the various prize- 
winners we have received assurances from all parts of the 
globe that our readers have derived immense entertainment 
from the competition, which they declare has given them 
much healthy intellectual recreation. It has also, I believe, 
caused a considerable run upon opticians for magnifying 
glasses and upon booksellers for concordances of the poets. 
This is a phase of the subject that is not without its 
humorous side had we space to enter into detail. 

Some two or three competitors, it is true, have been 
inclined to remonstrate with us upon the extreme difficulty 
of this supplemental Monogram Competition, particularly in 
the case of the extract from Mr. Yeats’s poems. The com- 
petition would, however, have exhausted the patience of our 
readers, as well as our own, had it not contained at least one 
quotation of immense difficulty. As it is, the difficulty of 
decision was greatly relieved by the fact that only one 
competitor—Mr. F. W. Southey of Newcastle-on-Tyne— 
was absolutely right in his solution of all the quotations. 
He dissected in detail every monogram, and even gave— 
although, of course, this did not enhance his chance of a 
prize—the author from whom each quotation was derived. 

The full list of winners, with their names and addresses, 
is as follows :— ° 


Winner of First Prize: A 100-Guinea’ Broadwood 
Grand Piano— 


Frank WILLIAM SOUTHEY, 
46, Woodbine Road, Gosforth, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


Winner of Second Prize: A _ Beautiful Coloured 
Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen— 


Joun G, ALBERT, 


Carmarthen House, 249, Brixton Road, 
London, S.W. 


Winner of Third Prize: An Original Drawing by 
Charles Wyllie— - 


Miss FLrorence BEwtey, 
3, Willow Terrace, Blackrock, co. Dublin. 


Winner of Fourth Prize: Nine Bound Volumes of 
“The Sphere ”— 
H. H. Carter, 
Reedham, Purley, Surrey. 
Winner of Fifth Prize: Four Bound Volumes of “ The 
Tatler "’— 
Mrs. Exinor Davis, 
4, Castle Street, Barnstaple. 
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Extra Prizes of Drawings by Well- 
known Artists for those Unsuccessful 
in the First Competition. 


Winner of First Prize— 


Major E. B. Bart ey, 
1, Marine Parade, Dovercourt, Essex. 


Winner of Second Prize— 


J. Grosvenor CALVERLEY, 
Heathfield, Windlesham, Surrey. 


Winner of Third Prize— 
Miss ErHet Raitton Warp, 
Chaseley, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


Winner of Fourth Prize— 
Miss WALTER, 
Berengrave, Rainham, Kent. 


THE CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF THE FIVE MONOGRAMS: 
IN OUR SUPPLEMENTAL COMPETITION 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever Gods may be 
That no life lives for ever; 
That dead men rise up never 3 

I. That even the weariest river 


Winds somewhere safe to [the] sea, 


FROM ‘*BALLADS AND POEMS” BY ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE 


II. Not they who doomed by infallible decrees 
Unnumbered men [man] to the innumerable grave. 
But those who slay 
Are fathers. Theirs are armies. Death is theirs, 
The death of innocences and despairs ; 
The dying of the golden and the grey. 


FROM “LATER POEMS” BY ALICE MEYNELL 


He watches over none but faithful lovers, 
Ill. Edaine came out of Midher’s hill, and lay 


Beside young Aengus in his tower of glass, 


Where time is drowned in odour-laden winds 

And druid moons, and murmuring of boughs, 

And sleepy boughs, and boughs where apples made 
Of opal and ruby and pale chrysolite 

Awake unsleeping fires . . . . . 


FROM ‘‘ THE SHADOWY WATERS” BY W. B. YEATS 


Come buy, 
IV. Needles for your broideries rare, 
Dainty bodkins silver-hafted, 

Pins to fix your plaited hair, 
Ivory-headed and golden-shafted. 


‘““ACHILLES IN SCYROS” BY ROBERT BRIDGES 


FROM 


At the leap on yielding ether, in despite of his reprimand, 

V. Swayed tumultuous the fire-steeds, plunging reckless hither 
and yon; 

Unto men a great amazement, all agaze at the Orient. 


FROM ‘BALLADS AND POEMS” BY GEORGE MEREDITH 
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Te eAD Bar 


By SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 


To H.M. 


THE KING 


AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


"SCOTTS” 


Ladies’ Hatters. Autumn Fashions. 


These Hats ean be done in any Colour and Trimmed with 
Ribbons of any Shade preferred. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 


The Folding Beaver Felt. This is as soft and 

adaptable as the Panama, and can be folded into 

the smallest compass, which makes it very useful 
for travelling purposes. 


Wee 
No. 26 L. 
A good Visiting Hat, in the Jatest Toreador shape, made in the newest shades of 
velvet, with rounded tucks, so becoming to the face. This is trimmed with wheel 
rosettes of feather and chiffon carried over brim and softly arranged to fall on the hair. 
A_ good Selection sent on approval to any part of the Kingdom 
on receipt of Tradesmen’s reference 


1, OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


No. 34 L. 


A charming Toque, made of plaited Zibeline 

Cloth in the newest pastel shades, with cascade 

of silk at side to tone with cloth — This could be 

replaced with side trimming of velvet or fur 
if desired. 


No. 41 L. 


A pretty useful Felt in the new shade of green 

drooping gracefully at back on to the hair, trimmed 
with Paisley Velvet or Silk, and Austriin mount 
across front. This can be copied in any colour. 


No. 24 L. 


An elegant Felt Hat, in beaver and créme, draped 
with silk and velvet squares in newest Oriental 
shades, falling gracefully on to the hair at back. 


THE ARCTIC 
FUR STORE 


Have brought out this Season many 


Rew and Original Designs in 


sur Stoles 


OF ALL LENGTHS. 


Magnificent Catalogue of Fashion= 
able FUR ATTIRE, containing 50 
Original Sketches, sent post free. 


HARROGATE. 


Long Shaped Stole in Dark Kolinsky 
Sable, trimmed Tails, as sketch, 
14.4 Guineas. 
Also in Canadian and Russian Sable, 
Marten, Mink, Chinchilla, etc. 


Sable Muffs from 3 Guineas. 


TOQUE (as sketched on ‘ Harrogate ") 
in Velvet and Sable, trimmed Cluster 
of Ostrich Feathers, 42/- 


poe 
LARGE SELECTION OF 


Fur Coats, Ties, and Muffs 


‘Sent to the Country on approval. 


NOTE.—The Only Address of THE 
ARCTIC FUR STORE is 


129, WESTBOURNE GROVE, 


lll 
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London Showrooms; 117 Oxford Street, Ww. : 


An absolutely pure and delight- 

fully perfumed Toilet Soap— 
refreshing—cleansing— 
beautifying. Sold by all 
Chemists in 4d. Tablets. 

Two Bijou Tablets (one each Peer- 

less and Elite) sent on receipt of 

two rd. stamps. 
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PLAYER’S 


“Arest by the way’ 


_ will be more enjoyable with 


PLAYER 


MEDIUM is 


NAVY CUT 


MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES 


SOLD 
EVERY WHERE, 


* 


ALWAYS 
ASK FOR 


PLAYER'S. 


Nea 


66 NO 
FRIENDS 
LIKE 


SUPERB 
QUALITY. 


POPULAR 
PRICE. 


POPULAR 
PACKET. 
a) 


TAKE GOOD 


OLD 
FRIENDS.’ 


EE oa 
aN 


SEE THAT 


CIGARETTES¢ 
UBS pee ae 


pup EVERYWHERY 


YOU GET ADVICE, 


PLAYER'S aa; ARETT S| | TRY THEM 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 
oo, cHancery Lae. SARE, DEPOSIT 


Peover means for placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor’s 
own control and Open to Daily Inspection, all kinds of Securities, 


An 

Exquisite Spirit, 

keptin bond from 
10 to 13 years. 


KEITH’S 


‘CADZOW' 


“OL 


Bonds, Deeds, Plate, Jewels, Manuscripts, and Valuables of every POSITIVELY CURES 
Old Liqueur description. x 
SAFES from £1 1s. per annum. Rheumatism : 
WHISKY STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. per annum. Neuralgia 
DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s. Backache 
44]- per dozen PROPRIETORS: Headache 
case, caaninge THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES CO., LTD. 
paid. Sample H C D 0 : Feetache 
bottle, 4/- Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 a.m. All Bodily Aches 
to6p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the AN 
JAMES KEITH, Hamilton, N.B. Manager and Secretary, at the Company’s Offices: D 


63-64, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


POLISHING—A PLEASURE! 
Will not .. Stephenson’s 

a Furniture 
Cream. 


CONQUERS 
PAIN. 


Is dealt with in a useful booklet 
issued by Allen and Hanburys, 
and every mother should read it. 


DON’T WAIT TILL XMAS fo make yourself y. 
a present of a he 


Three 

os Sizes, 

~ ep Plain, 10/6, 
se 16/6, 25/-. 


FOUNTAIN 


PEN Re Moanted, 14/6, A copy of 
Floor Polish for Wood and Stained a wae , 30/- to £20, 6, “Infant 
Flooring, Oilcloth, &c: ov (a care i 
‘STEPHENSON BROS., Limited, Bradford, You need it MS Pesetiee: y of Send 
-gipalipaisiaaueacnacasaaeal 3° Send sample steel pen or e Manage- 
F CYCLE FITTING handwriting when ordering. Children LON 
Also sold by Stationers. Catalogue Free. ; Wee 


sent post free on application to 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., 
Proprietors of the ‘‘Allenburys’” Foods, 
Plough Court, Lombard Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


SOOO made in the B.S.A. factory i 
M Birmingham Mare all interchangeable MM 
-] Small Arms and one quality only. Mm 


«* MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 37, Ave de I’ Opera, PARIS. 


Ltd llustrated kh rit 
M Birmingham. m «Cc illus retet Wan an 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


SGRUBB'S “.° AMMONIA 
FLUID 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 


Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. Cleans Plate and Jewellery. Softens Hard Water. 
Price 1s. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


The <.7.:. 


LARGEST STOCK of GENUINE ANTIQUES in London 


GILL & REIGATE .. 


High-class Decorators & Furnishers 
wa 


Specialities INTERIOR DECORA- 
Mi Asa LO NS. = -hrench= and 
English, in all periods. Absolute purity of 
detail guaranteed. Suitable CARPETS, 
CURTAINS, &c., to harmonize with Old 


English Furniture of any style 


Ba 


A Guide to the Collector of 
Art Treasures 3 Genuine Antiques By J. H. 
GILL @ W. WEDGWOOD 


WILL BE FORWARDED ON RECEIPT OF ONE SHILLING IN STAMPS 


Wa 


ELIZABETHAN INTERIOR 


77, 79, 81, 83 @ 85, OXFORD STREET 
6 @ 7, DEAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


POMEROY 


SKIN FOOD 


Is used by every woman ‘who values her 
complexion and wishes to preserve the 
Bloom of Youth. 

The most perfect emollient for Face, Neck, and Hands ; 
cleansing, soothing, healing and cooling. Allays inflammation 
caused by sun and wind, assists in eradicating and preventing 
wrinkles, restores the texture of the skin to its youthfulness. 


, ” oivi s IN PACKETS ain jozen) from @d. to Zs. each. 
3/6 post free. Mrs. Pomeroy’s “‘ Beauty Rules,” giving full Southalls Le eee aS 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


MBS. LESLIE, 
24, Brook Street, Bond Street, W. 


(Ladies: only.) 


Complexion, Hair, and Figure Specialist: Consultations Free, 11-5. Single 
Treatment, 5/-, Course of Six, 25/-. Treatment by Electro-Neurotone. 


f 5 wie a % Me BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
directions for ‘ Hygienic Complexion Treatment at Home, PSANITARY, ABSORBENT. TELY NECESSARY FOR 
gratis and post free all over the World. Write— = “Downy SOFTNESS y Cr Rea aa Te a 
—— —_———— vi} 5 eight stamps o na 

LL ST. BIRMING 
Mrs. POMEROY, Ltd.., i 


29, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. 


(EUR AICI ty 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


CORSETS 


ate world-renowned for ease and elegance, and Ladies are respectfully invited 
to give them a trial before ordering new costumes, 


“ SYLPHIDE.”—Straight-fronted Corset in black sateen, 14/9; in white coutil, 14/9. 
SENT ON APPROVAL. Fully Illustrated Catalogue of Corsets Post Free 


PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., OXFORD ST. 


Portable 
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Varieties 
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Delicious Soups are quickly and 
easily prepared with 


LAZENBYS SOUP SQUARES. 


which are unsurpassed for quality 
and flavour. Their use reduces both 
trouble and cost to a minimum 


A ‘ 
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D. H. EVANS & Co: 


Winter, < 
- 1902-3. 


When ordering please quote No, 15 BT. 

Crepe de Chine Overslip, handsomely 

trimmed Paris Applique Lace, with accordion fichu 

tucks, and correct sleeves, in Black, Ivory, Nil, Sky, 
Turq., Mauve. Price 42s. 9d. 


When ordering please quote No, 11 BT. 
Pretty Low Neck Chiffon Evening 
Blouse, Lined sleeves, with Louisine wreath -ot 
latest shades, and_can be had in Black and White, 

price 35s. 11d, ; all colours, price 39s. Lid. 


Write for fully 
illustrated Price List 
of Blouses, Shirts, 
and Overslips for 
Autumn and Winter 
Wear. 

Sent Post Free on 
application. 


When ordering please quote No, 18 BT. 
ainty Japanese Overslip, handsomely 

ae each Bas Guipure Lace and fine tucking, 

with full pouch sleeves, a all colours, Ivory, er 
Sky, Nil, Mauve, Turq., Navy. Price 188. iid. 


When ordering please quote No. 109 BT. 
Elegant Transparent Overslip of best 
quality Venetian Satin, trimmed back and front alike 
with handsome design, Genoese Lace insertion, com- 
prising latest colouring in Black, Nil, Ivory, Sky, 
Turg., Pink, Mauve. Price 498. 6de 


EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS. 


We 
GUARANTEE 
to Country 
Customers 
sending 
Post Orders 
same 
Benefits 


as to those 
making 
Personal 

Selections. 


When ordering please quote No. 1000 BT. 
Japanese Washing Silk Transparent 
Overslip, trimmed tucks and empie Lace ey 
tions, in White and all shades, perfect fitting, 8s. 11 
Also same style in Viyella in Newest Printings on 

self-colours. Price 12s. Lid. 


Letters Orders receive prompt attention and Carriage Paid on all Drapery over 20s. in value. 


OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


When ordering please quote No. 5 BT. 
Striped Flannel Blouse, trimmed Guipure 
Lace, in various Coloured ey only, exact to 

dlustration. 88. 11d. 


